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REV. G. CRABBE, LL.B. 


"THE difficulties by which genius is impeded in its efforts to 
emerge from obscurity, are not found, in reality, so insuperable 
as many have imagined. The spirit of martial genius may 
strike us more forcibly by the publicity and splendour which 
accompany its progress; but on due reflection, we shall find 
that the elevation of private individuals, either in wealth or 
fame, is more dependant on personal exertion, and not so 
difficult as we might otherwise imagine. Of those who have, 
by patient industry, and gradual steps, attained to respecta- 
bility of station, we know of none more honourable, or more 
deserving, than the poet, whose portrait we now offer to our 
readers. 

The Rev. G. Crabbe, was borne at Aldborough, in Suffolk, 
on the 24th December, 1754: his father being an officer in 
his Majesty’s Customs. He received the rudiments of his 
education in his native county; but as his father’s prospects in 
lite became more favourable, he was removed to a superior 
seminary, with a view to his attainment of the learned lan- 
yuages, as a qualification for the medical profession; to one 
branch of which he was, in due time, apprenticed. After 
passing through the usual period of his initiatory studies, 
Mr. Crabbe determined to relinquish the further pursuit of 
medicine, his resources being too limited to admit of his 
establishing himself in that line of practice, which would alone 
lave proved profitable, or respectable. Independent of these 
considerations, Mr. Crabbe had, even at this early period of 
iis life, courted the muses; and, by experience, found, that the 
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flowery paths of poesy do not comport with those painful 
struggles by which a limited income is attended. 

The poet’s passion was, incidentally, discovered by the perusal 
of some miscellaneous poetry appended to one of the minor 
periodicals of that time. These he read, and, by frequent 
repetition, committed to memory, and when memory failed, he 
supplied the defect by his own ready invention; and thus, at 
an early age, became a poet. 











Having, on mature reflection, abandoned the profession of 


medicine, Mr. Crabbe repaired to the metropolis, without 
friends or object. Here he became accidentally known to Mr. 
Bonnycastle, the late Master of the Military Academy at 
Woolwich, and to whom he was indebted for many hours of 
consolation, amusement, and instruction. 

Rightly judging, that no man is a proper judge of his own 
early compositions, Mr. Crabbe earnestly sought for some 
master-spirit, to whose judgement he might submit his various 
literary efforts. To no one was he personally known, though 
by reputation he selected several; till, at length, by some 
propitious influence, he fixed upon Edmund Burke, one of’ the 
best judges of literary compositions among mankind. 

By this able critic Mr. Crabbe was encouraged to persevere 
in his literary efforts, assured that the daily~habit of sitting 
in judgement upon his own productions, would, in time, disci- 
pline his mind, and render him capable of better things. Un- 
der these advantages he composed “ The Library; which, 
having been corrected by the mature judgement of his patron, 
was published for his sole benefit, by Mr. Dodsley, of Pall 
Mall: the success of which exceeded the poet's most sanguine 
hopes. 

During Mr. Crabbe’s visits at Beaconsfield, the seat of his 
distinguished patron, he accidentally became known to the 
late Mr. Fox, who generously extended to him his patronage, 
and invited the inspection of any MSS. with the promise of 
giving them the benefitof his revision. 

Before this period, Mr. Crabbe had been admitted to Holy 
Orders, by the Bishop of Norwich, in 1781, as Curate of 
Aldborough, his native place. He was now in the road to 
preferment, having been, through Mr, Burke’s influence, ap- 
pointed Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, by whom 
he was detained as a resident at Belvoir Castle, “As Mr. Crabbe 
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had not received an University education, he received from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the degree of LL.B., by which he 
was enabled to hold the preferment, with which the Duke was 
pleased to honour him. 

But it was not with the friendship of the great alone, that 
Mr. Crabbe was favoured. Among those, by whose notice and 
favour he was distinguished, were Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
Dr. Johnson: and it is no mean compliment, either to his 
virtue or his talent, that he received their united approbation, 
both as a man and as an author. 

_ From the friendship of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, he had 
the honour of receiving more substantial testimonies of kind 
attachment and sincere regard, being successively appointed, 
by the Chancellor, to the Rectories of Frome St. Quintin, in 
Dorsetshire, and Muston, and West Allington, in the Diocese 
of Lincoln, both of which he held during many years. 

The death of the Duke of Rutland, during his Viceroyship, 
in Ireland, in 1787, seemed to cloud Mr. Crabbe’s views of 
further advancement; and soon after this event, he removed 
with his family to Swelling, in Suffolk. But accidental cir- 
cumstances, many years subsequently, having again brought 
him under the notice of the Rutland family, he was destined 
to share in their patronage, being presented to the living of 
Trowbridge, in Wiltshire; and with it to a smaller benefice in 
the diocese of Lincoln, which the indulgence of the Bishop 
enabled him to hold. . At the former of these. livings, Mr. 
Crabbe has since continued to reside, beloved and respected, 
not only by his. own immediate parishioners, but also by the 
neighbouring gentry, who find, in the society of so amiable a 
poet, and so excellent a man, the pleasures of their domestic 
eircle materially increased. 

Mr. Crabbe’s poetry is of a peculiar kind; delighting in 
the developement and elucidation of every-day scenes in middle 
life. .It neither soars with Byron, nor degenerates into the 
sing-song of some modern poets, 

Mr. Crabbe has not been an idler in the republic of letters, 
having produced not less than seven volumes of poetry, some 
of which have reached a fifth edition, and others a seventh, 
The public favour has therefore been unequivocally expressed ; 
and Mr. Crabbe may deem himself happy in having lived to 


witness so satisfactory an attestation to his merits and his 
worth. 
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LETTERS FROM A NORTHUMBERLAND CURATE. 


No. VII. 


Sr, 


Attuovucu half a century has nearly elapsed since the events 
recorded in my last letter took place, they are nevertheless 
still, very deeply, impressed upon my mind, and in the re- 
collection of them I find the axioms of youth most minutely 
verified, “ Olim et hac meminisse juvabit.” And here, by the 
bye, I cannot bat remark on the advantage which men of 
education possess above those not so favourably cireumstanced. 
The axioms or proverbs of every country, not only exhibit 
their peculiar idioms and modes of expression; but, are in 
some degree, characteristic of the people themselves. It is 
one of the beauties of the classic authors, that they convey 
in language at once the most expressive and perspicuous, and 
the most chaste and elegant, what in modern language would 
require circumlocution: thus destroying the terseness and ndi- 
veté of the expression altegether. Nor is it only to this mat- 
ter of, may I call it utility? that I would confine the advan- 
tages of classic learning. The eye accustomed to the tints 
of Raphael, of Claude, or West, not only learns to overlook 
the efforts of a less favoured pencil; but derives from the very 


contemplation of these works, a source of pure and virtuous 


pleasure. He who has surveyed the mighty ruins of Athens, 
or walked amid the proud monuments of genius and science, 
in the sacred City, cannot but imbibe a taste which will hal- 
low his domestic pleasure; and throw a favourable influence 
over his daily pursuits. So it is with the man well read 
in classic lore—His mind becomes refined; his pleasures pu- 
rified, as well as enlarged. He receives new faculties, and 
new capabilities of imbibing and enjoying the beauties of com- 
position, and science. He possesses thus, within himself, a 
storehouse to which the wearied mind can resort: and if his 
faculties of enjoyment increase, so do his means of gratifying 
them. He becomes independent of the world; it may pros- 
per, or it may frown; but it cannot affect him.—His fount 
of pleasure “ labitur et labetur,’ without interruption. He is 
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above the reach of fortune. Homer and Virgil, Demosthenes 
and Cicero, can beguile the langour of disease, and where 
they are, the intrusions of care and sorrow are forbid an en- 
trance. Such, Mr. Editor, are’ the opinions of an old man, 
who fears that in giving them’ utterance he may have grati- 
fied his own garrulity, at the expense of his reader’s patience ; 
which now Jooks for its gratification to the records of de- 
parted days. Well, sir, all this is right, but we old men seem 
privileged to indulge in these aberrations: but now to return 
to our narrative.— 

For several days I continued in the distressing situation 
mentioned in "my last letter; and as the violence of the pa- 
roxysm abated, my mind became most dreadfully distressed 
at the apprehension of danger from my numerous creditors. 
{ thought, at one time, of calling them together, and making 
known to them the real state of my affairs, and, if possible, 
compounding with them; but, unfortunately, this was imprac- 
ticable, I had neither security nor money to offer them, even 
for a triflmg dividend, A letter, however, to the following 
purport, seemed. for a while to inspire hope, and by the relief 
it promised very materially contributed to my recovery :— 





SANE St 





“ Sir, 
“ Being informed that you require the loan of two 
or three hundred pounds, on personal security, I beg to say 
1 have a client who will advance it on your own bond. 
“ Your’s, &c. 
“7. 1.” 
Although it was full term, and the college regulations were 
very strict, I experienced but little difficulty in obtaining leave 
of absence, for a few days, with the professed object of facili- 
tating my convalescence by change of air. My illness had, 
however, so exhausted my finances, that I had not the means 
of removal, without applying to my college friends; and their 
insincerity was so notorious, that I dared not to prefer my 
request. On the day preceding that which I had fixed for 
my journey, as IT was ruminating on the difficulties of my 
situation, and weighing the probabilities of success in my new 
effort to obtain relief, I received a note from New College, 
soliciting my company to tea. To banish reflection, rather 
than to enjoy my friend’s society, | complied; and emboldened 
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by the kindness of Jones, as well as driven by the necessity 
of my situation, I was about to prefer my request for an ad- 
vance of money, when my wishes were anticipated by my 
triend, who addressed me to the following effect:— For your 
own sake, and for that of your family, I must ever feel an 
interest in your welfare. 1 have lamented that any circum- 
stances should haye interrupted our communication, and pre- 
vented that freedom of intercourse to which I had always 
looked, as the chief source of pleasure during my residence 
at Oxford. I hope, nay, I believe, that the fault is not mine. 
To assure you that my regard is yet sincere, though very greatly 
shaken, I am prepared to accede to any request which you 
may prefer. And to assure you that you may prefer it with 
confidence, 1 must be permitted to become your debtor, by 
your laying me under an obligation by allowing me to place 
in your hands a sum of fifty pounds, which [ have saved up, 
and for which Ij am anxious to obtain a depository, on be- 
ing allowed the interest.” At this moment he drew from 
his desk his purse, and emptying it before me, pressed me 
to accommodate him in the way he proposed. A promissory 
note being given, and expressions of mutual satisfaction being 
exchanged, we parted. After returning to my rooms, I began 
to meditate on the unexpected events of the evening. At one 
moment I thought Jones must surely be aware of my situa- 
tion, and that he had adopted this mode of aiding me through 
delicacy and regard: at another, J reviewed what I deemed 
his parsimony, and concluded that his object must be, in part, 
to realise the interest of his money; and also perhaps to ob- 
tain the right of interference respecting my conduct. How- 
ever dishonouring to my friend, still 1 confess I was rather 
disposed to consider selfish motives as those by which he was 
actuated on this occasion; and I regarded the loan not so 
much as a proof of friendship, as a matter of business. 

On arriving at the metropolis, I quickly repaired to T. L 
where I found every thing correspondent to my hopes. The 
money was advanced at moderate interest, and without colla- 
teral security. I was so engrossed by my good fortune, that 
I omitted to enquire through whose interference, or by what 
channel, my wants were made known; though from the ca- 
sual mention of Mason’s name, two or three times, I had 
ao ‘loubt that I was indebted to him for it; [ rejoiced there- 
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fore that my former attempt at writing, under the influence 
of disappointment and resentment, had proved abortive. In- 
tending to limit my future expences, in every possible way, 





in order to save the interest of my borrowed money, out of 


my income, I speedily returned to Oxford. Having with this 
money honourably and punctually met all my engagements, and 
remitted Mason £50. I became what is termed a “ hard reader.” 
My friend Jones had now nearly terminated his residence, and 
was preparing for his public examination, when the sudden 
illness of his father summoned him abruptly from Oxford 
His own letter, addressed to me upon this occasion, displays 
so much feeling, good sense, and piety, that I make no apo- 
logy for closing with it my present communication.— 

“You are aware, my friend, of the melancholy cause of 
my sudden departure from college. I hastened to the sick, 
I fear [ must add, the dying, chamber of a revered parent. 
An appoplectic seizure had deprived him of his faculties. He 
knew me not, at my first entrance. My poor mother is in 
the deepest sorrow, and the other females inconsolable. Upon 
the first rumour of this event, Sarah hastened to offer her 
assistance, and to present herself before one, whom she al- 
ready regarded as another parent. All that skill and care can 
effect, will be done; but there is too ‘much reason to fear that 
all will be unavailing—I need not say what are my feelings. 
You know I have ever regarded filial obedience and love as 
a duty second only to that which we owe to God. I do not 
reproach myself with any wilful violation of this duty—but 
I fear there may, have been many instances in which I have 
failed to fulfil, even my own conceptions of right conduct. 
I have seen your parents and family—some rumours of an 
unpleasant nature appear to have reached them; but, as I 
carefully avoided every topic that might give pain, I am not 
aware to what they immediately refer. Indeed, however deep- 
ly I have hitherto regretted that our intercourse has suffered 
interruption, I yet feel happy that on this occasion I could 
honestly plead ignorance of the peculiar nature of the mat- 
ters hinted at. I fear you will find that some of your col- 
lege friends are not so disinterested as you may suppose ; 
and that you will ultimately discover that your confidence 
has been abused. Our real friends serve us best when they 
serve us without ostentation, or publicity; though in so doing 
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they often receive no return but what a conscious sense of 


their own rectitude inspires. I hope you will endeavour to 
read diligently; upon your own exertions may depend your 
future fortune. A fellowship ought to be an object of ambi- 
tion with’ you. I have heard it rumoured that fears are en- 
tertained of F.’s solvency. A failure, in this quarter, would 
injure your family greatly: to you, therefore, may be intrusted 
their future comfort: do not disappoint their just expectations. 
What is become of Mason? are you sure he is your friend: 
have you written to your father lately? answer these ques- 
tions candid)y—and write soon to 


‘‘ Your sincere friend, 
‘* JONES.” 


fam, Mr. Editor, your’s, 
A NORTHUMBERLAND Curate. 


(To be continued. ) 


VICISSITUDES OF HUMAN LIFE. 


In the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, is an interesting anec- 
dote of the Princess Henrietta, daughter of Charles the First, 
which represents her as being, at one period of her life, in- 
volved in a state of ludicrous distress—The Cardinal relates, 
that making a visit one day to the Queen Dowager of England, 
then an exile at Paris, he found her in the bed-chamber of 
her daughter, afterwards Duchess of Orleans, when she said 
to him, “ You see I am come, to keep Henrietta company ; 
because the poor child could not get up to-day for want of 
a fire.’ It is a fact, continues he, that, for more than six 
months, Cardinal Mazarine withheld the pension assigned by 
the French government for the support of the unfortunate 
Queen and her family; the tradesmen would give her no credit, 
and there was no fuel in her apartments. Thus it happened, 
that the grand-daughter of the greatest monarch of France*, 
n the metropolis of that country, was forced to lie shivering 
in bed, in the month of January, for want of a faggot. 


— ———— 





* Henry the Fourth. 
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ot ; EXTRACT 
” ‘ FROM MRS, PARKE’S DOMESTIC DUTIES. 
ur 
bi- 
n- i (The following extract contains directions on a matter, intimately affecting 
ld the happiness of married life; the propriety and importance of which 
our readers will, we doubt not, readily admit—We therefore’ commend 
ed its lessons to their earnest and candid attention.) 
IS. ‘ 
r Mas. L.—Are there not some points to be observed in the 
F formation of an acquaintance, which should always be firmly 
F: adhered to? 
7 Mrs. B.—There are several. Thus, it is evident, that those 
whose characters and conduct stand impeached of any thing pre 
dishonourable, should never be admitted into good society. i 
This should be a rule with every one, of which neither in- me 
terest, policy, nor even the pleadings of pity, should induce eh,’ 
the neglect. As general security and good order require that He 
the transgressors of the law of the land should pay its pe- } 
nalties, so the purity and comfort of society depend upon the , 
banishment of those who have proved themselves unworthy Oh 
c- f of its sanction. It is true, the observance of this rule may, i 
t, sometimes, banish from our circles wit and talents equally Ay 
n- f amusing and instructive; but wit and talents, unaccompanied ik 
s, : by moral worth, allure to danger. If the young view the vi- Wal 
1, 7 cious with approbation, half the barrier, in their minds, be- hie: 
of | tween right and wrong, is broken down; and, by which inlet, a 
d more serious attacks may be made on innocence and virtuous ea 
s principles. ea 
of ] Mrs. L.—Is not this rule of exclusion likely to check the tf 
x desire of many to quit the paths of vice and dishonour; | | iy 
y or to throw within the shade of melancholy those who, but ‘oe 
e for one unfortunate step, might have ranked with the inno- 
t, cent and happy? 


Mrs. B.—Your remark is just: but, still, we must bear in 
mind, that repentance is not genuine unless it have a higher 
4 : aim* than merely to be restored to the world’s approbation. 

; The world has no power to heal the wounds of the mind, hs 
. therefore its acts of grace, in restoring the fallen by his own Fi 
misdemeanours, must be a warning to others, and pay, by a" 
exclusion from unspotted society, the penalty for his trans- 
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gressions. Men practice this exclusion in the most rigid man- 
ner, towards the individuals of their own sex, who have failed 
in the observance of those principles of conduct which, in 
polite society, are regarded as essential to constitute the gen- 
tleman and man of honour: and, this being the case, how 
much more necessary is it for virtuous women to refuse to 
admit into their society those who have forfeited that cha- 
racter? Were this barrier broken down, the female world 
would lose that well-merited homage which it now receives 
from men; and, like fallen angels, become more contemptible 
by.a comparison between their degraded state and prior pu- 
rity. I knew Alicia, who was the admiration of every eye 
for the beauty and symmetry of her person; and eminently 
calculated to be the fascinating centre of every company, for 
the liveliness of her manners, the sweetness of her temper, 
and the brilliancy of her wit; but nevertheless, she was the 
most wretched of her sex. I have seen her at an assembly, 
leaning. upon the arm of a man of rank, pass through the 
room, and cast a look of ineffable contempt upon the other 
females of the party; and yet, when the artificial . spirits, 
which the occasion and situation had excited, subsided, and 
she found herself alone in her apartment, she would burst 
into tears, sink into a fit of despondency, and envy the plain- 
est and most neglected female in the party she had just 
quitted. The truth was, that Alicia had, unfortunately, de- 
viated from those paths of rectitude, the strict observance of 
which alone can gain respect to the female character; and 
found, from sad experience, that the very men who flocked 


around her in public, pouring out the incense of flattery to _ 


her beauty, withdrew their wives and daughters from her 
society, as if from a source of contamination; and thus shut 
out’ from the fellowship of the spotless part of her own sex, 
she felt the worm ever gnawing a heart which, if it had 
remained untainted, was fitted to have been the seat of the 
most enviable felicity. 

Mrs. L.—lI trust such situations are rare, and that the hand 
of mercy is extended, even in this world, to the penitent. 
But, independent of those whose. characters are tainted by 
vice, what other circumstances of conduct and character, 
should prevent a newly-married woman from seeking, or ac- 
cepting, the acquaintance of her neighbours ? 
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Mrs. B.—It would be well in young married women to 
avoid the company of such as habitually indulge in the foi- 
bles of scandal, ridicule, or gossiping. Over these, society 
has little control, and nothing can be opposed to them but 
example. These contemptible propensities occasion much mis- 
chief and vexation; and happy would it be, if an intolerant 
spirit were never evinced in any other cause, than in that 
of expelling those who are addicted to them’ beyond the pre- 
cincts of good society. Contemptible propensities they are, 
and seldom found carried to any great excess, except by those 
whose frivolous turn of mind has prevented the employment 
of their faculties in nobler and more enlightened pursuits. 

Mrs. L.—But as scandal is not confined to the weaker sex, 
how is a lady to discriminate the characters of the gentlemen 
who may visit at her house? 

Mrs. B.—By the chosen pursuits of the men who visit in 
her family, a woman may form some judgement of their cha- 
racters. Is any portion of their lives spent in benefiting their 
fellow creatures, or in the acquisition of knowledge? Then 
their moments of relaxation and amusement, are not likely 
to be employed in retailing or in enlarging upon the scan- 
dals of the day; nor in wounding by satire the feelings of 
their fellow-men, in whose frailties they know themselves to 
be participators. Are frivolous pursuits their delight? Are 
they employed in administering pleasures to the senses, rather 
than to the mind? Then it is not judging them too se- 
verely to suppose that they are unworthy to form a part of 
enlightened society, or incapable of adding either to its amuse- 
ment or improvement. 

Mrs. L.—How is a gossiping female to be known before 
she has fixed herself upon a newly married woman? Is not 
such a character sometimes rather amusing than dangerous? 

Mrs. C.—The same criterion by which the characters of 
men may be tried, will enable a lady to select her acquaint- 
ance among her own sex. Many women, either from want 
of sufficient employment in their families, or from deficiency 
of intellectual energy, occupy themselves in prying into the 
affairs of their neighbours, and in spreading every report, 
disadvantageous to their credit. The habit of even listening 
to the gossipings of such busy-bodies, is like the contagion 
of disease, it gradually propagates into a morbid sympathy 
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in the mind, and engenders the same evil in those who would 
never, otherwise, have become susceptible of its influence. 
Such an acquaintance, therefore, should be shunned as a pes- 
tilence; and if the duties of a family be not sufficient to oc- 
cupy the leisure hours of a married female, she ought to seek 
for the society of those who can communicate instruction of 
a general and interesting nature, free from local or family 
tattle, or domestic politics, which can neither add to her own 
happiness, nor increase the pleasure which is derived from 
forming a good opinion of those around us. Much danger 
results from such acquaintances. For example; it often hap- 
pens that those who are not prone to such kind of conver- 
sation themselves, are led, inadvertently, to give an opinion of 
conduct or character, on the informations communicated by 
some gossips; and as this ‘s always conveyed by the same 
channel, to those from whom it ought most particularly to 
be concealed, a coldness and reserve, if not an entire breach 
of friendship, are produced, where no real injury was intended. 
The fiend who bas lighted up the feud, escapes with impu- 
nity, while the innocent victim of the delusion which she has 
practised, must bear the calumny of injustice and insincerity. 
Women who are gossips, are also generally flatterers. They 
discover the weak side of every one with whom they asso- 
ciate; and in administering incense to self-love, obtain the pos- 
session of secrets, under the mask of confidence, which they 
are impatient to impart to the whole circle in which they 
move. Such women are dangerous, in proportion as they are 
insinuating: like the Circean cup, their obnoxious qualities 
are not discovered until the poison has touched the vitals. 














HEROIC PROOF OF CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 


Some colliers in Scotland, working near an old closed-up 
mine, accidentally opened a hole into it—A vapour issued out, 
so noxious, that the men fell dead, the moment they breathed 
it. The wife of one of them resolved to remove her husband’s 
corpse for interment. She was informed of the consequence ; 
but deaf to all remonstrance, she descended the shaft. She 
saw her husband’s body stretched motionless on the ground— 
she ran towards the spot,—but before she reached it, she inhaled 
the vapour, and sunk lifeless at his feet. 
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TO LADIES AT HOME; 


BY A FRIEND TO WOMAN. 








(Concluded from page 180.) 

Yes, my dear ladies, the sweet Cecilia, in the tender hallad 
she sung, charmed more than the smiling Amandus, to whom 
it was so playfully, so bewitchingly directed; and having pro- 
mised it to you, thus I redeem the pledge.— 

Soft fell the dews; ’twas fair the night, 
The moon it brightly shone; 

And, through the trees, a trembling light 
Shed o’er the druid stone. 









I saw thereon a maiden fair, hae 
Wet were her eyes of blue: sh ; i 
Wild on the wind her silken hair, er 
The midnight breezes threw. at | 
She raised her pale face to the sky, | , q 


She raised her snowy arms ; ; 
To pitying heaven addressed a cry, 

More piercing than the storms. ht ie 
«* When others talk of happy love— ' a 

When men describe its fires, — ia 
When woman’s lips responsive move, | 

To what their tale inspires, — Lif 
««T silent sit, I silent look Hy ; 

Dejected on the ground ; nea) 
And, shudd’ring, seek some lonely nook, 

Where man may not be found. 








«* The blooming girl who bends her ear, ‘Gent 
To list the voice of love, A! 

For one fond hour sells many a year, we 
And sorrows keen shall prove. 


“‘ She recks not, when her lover sighs, 
His marble heart is cold ; 

She recks not in his melting eyes 
A frozen soul is told! 


Such Lucius was to my fond heart— 
Ah, such to me he proved! 
The flame his fervent vows impart, 
Within him never glow’d. ita 
VOL. XXf.—S. I. s i 4 
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5 “ Alas! alas!—this druid stone 
ve er Has felt his kneeling form— 
hdl ; ‘ Has heard his heaving bosom own, 
By 















f af A passion pure and warm ! 
i { Hit ** And IJ, lost maid! confessed the same, 
i i Confess’d, with blushing cheek, 






ab 


Within my soul a kindred flame, 
And fainted on his neck. 
“ Ah! where are now those clinging arms, 
Which strain’d me to his breast? 
Ah! whose that heart which miue still warms, 
When dreaming I am blest? F. 
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‘“‘ False Lucius strays near India’s sea ; 
To martial glory fled! 

But, ah! a richer bride than me, 
His perjured vows have wed! 





“ Come, gentle death! a virgin sues ; 
She longs with thee to rest; 

Drown her deep sorrow with thy dews, 
And freeze her in thy breast!” 


‘¢ Cease, truest maid of Britain’s land,” 
Her Jover’s accents cry, 

“ ’Tis Lucius clasps thy constant hand, 
With thee to live and die!’’ 


When she concluded, dwelling on the last word with a soti. 
melting, thrilling cadence, J, sitting near, discerned Anjandus 
steal his hand with a tender pressure on the ivory’ fingers 
which had just relinquished the strings of the guitar; I heard 
him as softly whisper, “with thee to live or die!” She blushed— 
he whispered something more [ did not hear. She gently 
shook off his hand with a blush still deeper, and hastily rising, 
with an agitated laugh, exclaimed, “ Nonsense!”—but I saw 
the shaft had hit. I was not then quite sure how far the 
Lady Amabel had seen into the same momentary tete-a-tete, 
but, with a mischievous smile, she called to Amandus to come 
to her side and read aloud, for the edification of the company, 
a little paper she had found that very morning on a moss seat 
in the garden. “ It isa fair manuscript,” cried she, “ written 
on as fair a subject too; for the title bears the number of tl 
yraces. Who the author is, I cannot guess; but at the close 
he or she will have more modesty than wit, if the laurel b: 
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not claimed!” Amandus, in some little confusion, (but it bore 
no distress in its flutters, only the fond eye followed the quickly 
retreating steps of Cecilia) approached his hostess, and took 
the paper she presented. ‘‘Come,” added she;” all here, no 
doubt, are, some in the one case, some in the other, in the 
predicament this gentle moralist sets forth; and if we are 
not yet too old, or too fargone, to take good counsel, (her 
bright eye turning with a sportive glance of enquiry on his,) 
we may all still be mightily inclined to do just, perhaps, as 
our hearts lead us !—but then it must be the heart, Amandus!’’ 
The last was uttered in a lowered voice, and more seriously. 
He made no other reply, than taking the scroll, and bowing, 
pressed with his lips, the ever-beautiful hand that gave it. 
After a short hem or two, to clear away something more than 
his voice, he then shook back the full hair that hung over 
his forehead, and, with his perfectly recovered apparent ease, 
opened the paper, and read as follows— 

“What are the themes you dictate? How are we to choose 
hetween the awakening of admiration, friendship, or love. 
When the election is made, how are we to accomplish our 
object? I will try my skill in playing the oracle; for wisdom, 
they say, grows with experience; and, though neither grey 
hairs, nor hoary winters, authorize the pretensions of mine, 
yet I have drank of all these three above-named chalices, and 
shall give you the inspiration accordingly.—First then, (and 
to be very serious,) the consideration in which we are gene- 
rally held by individuals, mostly dates its origin from the re- 
port of how we usually stand in the opinion of others; and 
to win that, our personal qualities must be brought into fair 
and genuine play. If these be great and exalted, they excite 
admiration; if amiable, benevolent, and faithful, friendship then 
is their meed; if tender, interesting, endearing, love is the 
prize.—Such love, as a virtuous woman would wish to inspire; 
such love as a man of the best sense would wish to devote. 
We enjoy esteem, the parent of friendship, much more vivid! y 
than we can taste admiration, the forerunner of celebrity. 
The one affects us nearly, the other acts more at a distance; 
and though of louder sound, we are less sensible to its music, 
as it seldom comes close’ enough to mingle with the heart. 
It is in domestic society the estimable qualities are most clearly 
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seen, most attractively exercised. There we find the endearing 
daughter, the attaching sister, the engaging friend: and power- 
fully felt are all these characters in combination; comprising 
indeed the very perfection of female excellence, which wins 
on the spectator’s heart to woo her as a bride. In that sphere 
of domestic attraction, the graces must never be absent; tor 
they do not less preserve family affections in bloom, than hold 
the lover’s tenderest admiration in perpetual flower. We, there- 
fore; hail politeness as the handmaid of domestic happiness. It 

banishes from conduct all churlishness and selfishness; from 
conversation, every species of offensive egotism, and holds the 
attention ever awake, in acts of pleasing, and minor kindnesses. 
There can be no wounding arrogance amongst minds so cul- 
tivated; and, with such minds, modesty, discretion, and all 
other amenities of life, must be present. Indeed, in a gene- 
ral way, modesty secures the esteem which the world bestows; 
it silences envy, for it possesses merit without vaunting its 
pre-eminence. Discretion proportions the civilities of manner 
to the situation, the properties, the delicacy of the woman 
who holds hey place in society, whether it be with relations, 
friends, acquaintances, or dependants. It shews that there 
are shades of demeanour which must be varied according to 
the sex, degree, and affinity of the person with whom she 
converses. To men of all ranks and relations, she must ever 
hold a reserve on certain subjects; for no familiarity of fa- 
mily intercourse between the sexes, ought to warrant that 
free kind of talking, which so often offends the delicacy of 
men as wellas women. Two men may laugh at what they 
call ‘a good story,” amongst themselves; but nothing but 
disgust could ensue, were it repeated by female lips. To her 
inferiors, a woman must always shew -a gracious condescen- 
sion; but when they are men, much dignity should be mixed 
with it. To her equals, particularly of the latter sex, her 
manner should never lose sight of that peculiar modest re- 
serve, which reminds the parties, she expects that respect 
will ever be joined with any probable social intimacy.—In 
short, no intimacy should authorise any infringement on those 
maidenly reserves of deportment and speech, which act as sure 
guardians of all the refinements of friendship and love. What 
are called cronies amongst girls, are among the very worst 
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of connections, being no better than hot-beds of fancied love- 
fits, secrets, and probably mischievous tale-bearing. Friend- 
ng ship is the growth of taste, of principle; of attractive reci- 
procal sympathy in both. But it is too sacred in its aims 




















and ways for common interchange. It is a sentiment where 
oe: heart meets heart, and acknowledges the boon of such com- 
" munion of the best feelings of human nature as are direct 
_ from heaven. To such an intimate, the soul may be laid open. 
It But that order of friends is rare; earth would be too much 
mg ; like heaven, were it otherwise. 
he i But while I urge dignity of manners to both friends and ac- 
j quaintances of either sex, you must not mistake starchness, 
a : coldness, and prudery, for such dignity. But the present man- ( 
- ’ nish familiarity of deportment, is both shocking to the delicacy Lek. 
and to the interest of the female sex. A lady allows herself to Nt +} 
si he addressed by her male visitors, with as little ceremony as they Lodhi 
“ treat each other. We no longer see the respectful bow, the look na, 
a of polite attention, when a gentleman approaches her. He 
= hurries, or saunters towards her; seizes her hand, and shakes it 
> roughly; or presents her the tip of his finger to touch; asks.a Oy a 
- few trifling questions; and, to shew her he takes no interest in 1 je 
. the answer, flings away again before she can make reply. To 
. : cure this impertinence, I strongly exhort all the young and 
“4 lovely of my acquaintance, to treat these coxcombs as they 

deserve:—to withdraw the seized hand, and never to offer it 
A to any man who holds not a particular bond of esteem on tii 
° herself or her family. Indeed, a shaking or pressure of the eh: 
of hands, are the only external signs a woman can bestow on [ane 
cs } her real intimates of our sex; and to lavish those on all comers, Be 
“" is an indelicate prodigality, which, I hope, need only to he | 
sd exposed, to be put for ever out] of countenance. As to the mea) | ! 
a | salute, the pressure on the lips, that is an interchange of ag 
“4 affectionate greeting, or of tender farewell, set apart for the 7 
. i nearest relative only! your parent, your brother, your kinsman, 
a your hushand—or your lover ready to become such. To them . 
" are exclusively consecrated the lips of delicacy—the fondest ie 
i , expression of the human heart. Such, then, is the standard 
“ ' of female propriety; such the veil of her inherent modesty 5 
* such the garb of perfect loveliness; and, as it comprises all i 





that can excite just admiration, esteem, and love, behold the 
graces I have promised you! study them, though, in the 
s 3 
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only mirror where they are shewn without a blemish; that 








sacred volume, where we find the beauty and the piety of 


“ shamefacedness,” and the effect is honour and love! What 
need be said more, from your friend and lover—A Hermit! 
C—. 


THE FRUITS OF JEALOUSY. 


Tue following tragical occurrence, which happened in France 
a few months ago, affords a melancholy example of the mi- 
serable consequence of that laxity of manners which occa- 
sionally prevails in the higher circles of society. 

M. de , Aid de Camp to the Duke de ——, falling 
in love with a young Spanish lady of a noble family, mar- 
ried her, and brought her with him to France. M. de ——— 
had, it seems, for a considerable time previous to his mar- 
riage, been the favoured cavalier of the Duchess, who suf- 
fered her swain to contract his matrimonial engagement, their 
liaison continuing uninterrupted by it. The poor Spanish lady 
soon became acquainted with her husband’s infidelity, and 
distracted with jealousy, resolved to destroy herself. The 
Duke de invited M. de — and his wife to a grand 
entertainment. A few moments before the dinner was an- 
nounced, Madame de complained of being ill, and re- 
quested to be permitted to retire to her bed-chamber. Her 
husband offered to accompany her, but she insisted on his 
remaining behind. Soon after he went to her room to see 
how she was; and found her expiring in horrible convulsions. 
She had taken poison, and in a few minutes died in his 
arms. Onthe dressing-table he perceived a letter, in which 
the unhappy wife explained the motives which had driven 
her to suicide. On reading this scroll, the guilty husband, 
seized with a fit of remorse and distraction, snatched up the 
lifeless body, hurried down stairs, entered the banquetting-room, 
and laid it on the table, to the utter confusion and horror of the 
Duke de , and his numerous guests. He then presented 
the letter of his deceased wife to the Duchess, and at the 
same time pointing to the corpse, said “ Read, madam, and 
behold what you have done!” 
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SECOND PRIZE ESSAY 


ON THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII: 


WITH AN ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE INFLUENCE OF THE EVENTS OF 
THAT PERIOD ON THE CONDITION OF WOMEN IN SOCIETY. 


Tue reign of Henry the Eighth, forms, unquestionably, the 
most interesting era recorded in the annals of English hisory ; 
commencing under the most favourable auspices: the claims 
of rival princes, which had desolated the country in a long and 
sanguinary civil war, being united in the person of the mo- 
narch. Henry ascended the throne possessed of advantages 
with which no preceding king had ever been blessed; his 
treasury was filled with gold; and, though this wealth had 
been accumulated by rapine and extortion, he was not stained 
with the guilt of the late administration; thus deriving all 
the benefit of the avarice of his predecessor, whilst he escaped 
the odium resulting from his tyranny and oppression. The 
wise regulations of his politic father, in permitting the sale of 
estates, and in limiting the number of armed and liveried re- 
tainers, (who formerly surrounded each great lord with a force 
which was, too often, employed in menacing the sovereign and 
subverting the laws,) together with the great slaughter in the 
late ruinous conflict between the rival roses, almost extermi- 
nating the ancient nobility,’ had diminished the once formida- 
ble power of the aristocracy of tlhe kingdom, and advanced 
the commons to a degree of independance and importance 
highly beneficial to the state. No longer bound to take up 
the quarrel of a turbulent and haughty baron, they perceived 
the true interests of the country, and refused to lend their 
support to faction: whilst not yet aware of their own strength, 
they retained their loyalty and obedience under the most fla- 
grant injuries. Henry, indeed, disappointed every expectation 
which his people had formed of his talents and his virtues; 
but by the divine will of an overruling Providence, the crimes 
of this barbarous and blood-stained tyrant, proved the source 
of incalculable blessings to the nation which groaned beneath 
his sway. The foundations of civil and religious liberty were 
laid, by the most arbitrary despot who ever ascended the throne; 
and in pursuing his own selfish interests,‘ he demolished the 
idols of superstition; and by insulting the court of Rome, broke 
that most insufferable of chains, the papal yoke, and gave free- 
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dom for ever to millions, then unborn. During the peaceful 
reign of Henry VII. England had recovered from the ravages 
of the late civil war. 

We may form some idea of the devastation committed in those 
unhappy times, in which the powerful Houses of York and Lan- 
caster were engaged in a perpetual struggle for the mastery, by 
the scarcity of flowers and fruits, which is manifested in the 
high prices demanded for those beautiful productions of the gar- 
den. There is extant in the Remembrance-office, a MS. in the 
hand-writing of Henry VII. wherein it appears that he paid two 
and three shillings for an apple, and two shillings for that fatal 
emblem of his party, a red rose. At the accession of Henry 
VIII. however, every trace of the miseries of war had dis- 
appeared, a new impulse was given to trade and agriculture, 
and both the internal and external affairs of the kingdom 
were in an equally prosperous and flourishing condition; wealth 
had introduced luxuries unknown to other days; a better taste 
prevailed in the amusements of the great, and the martial 
sports and exercises of the time, were divested of their for- 
mer rudeness aad barbarity. The king and his nobles trap- 
ped their horses with gold, and hunted through bowers of 
myrtle and eglantine; whilst fair dames bore a part in sylvan 
pageants, the origin of those masques, afterwards so celebrated 
at the courts of our British kings, and which have added 
to the laurels of Ben Jonson and of Milton. 

Though the art of printing had been practised in England dur- 
ing a considerable period, literature was still in its infant state. 
Henry, to a preposseSsing exterior, a liberal and magnificent 
spirit, and a hearty devotion to the pleasures of the banquet and 
the chace, added those mental accomplishments which gave him 
a proud superiority over the higher classes, who for the most 
part} were buried in profound ignorance. “There was need,” 
says Andrews, ‘of a learned prince to revive the drooping 
spirit of literature, at a time when a man of quality could 
say to the secretary of the king, ‘it is enough for noble- 
men’s sons to wind their horn, and carry their hawk fair, 
and leave study and learning to the children of mean people.” 
Assisted by Wolsey, Henry encouraged and patronized the arts, 
the solitary benefit which he intentionally conferred upon his 
subjects; but his evil deeds are written on brass, and the 
essayist would fain linger on those few bright days which 
ushered in the succeeding gloomy months and years, blackened 
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by the appalling cruelties of this lecherous, treacherous, 
adulterous king. During the whole of Henry’s reign, the 
female portion of the community was destined to act a con- 
spicuous part; the gratification which he derived from the 
society of women, afterwards so criminally displayed, was in 
its commencement both laudable and innocent; and the esti- 
mation in which they were held, the share they took in the 
amusements of the court, and the respectful deference paid to 
them upon all occasions, exalted the female character, and ena- 
bled so many illustrious individuals, in more trying times, to give 
to posterity a model for the example and admiration of the sex. 
Queen Catharine of Arragon, the partner of Henry’s throne 
in his best days, was celebrated for her piety and virtue; 
her presence, whilst it sanctioned all that was decorous and 
modest in the jovial king’s assemblies, was a check to vice; 
and though the conversation and manners of the fifteenth cen- 
tury may be considered coarse and vulgar by a refined age; 
the indelicacy which would shock a modern ear, was not then, 
as it would be at present, the offspring of profligacy; the pri- 
vate records of the times being unstained by the licentiousness 
which disgraces the annals of James I. and Charles II.’s reigns. 
The Lady Mary, the king’s sister, young, beautiful, and gay, 
whose history is a romance, graced the tilt-yard and the 
ball, amid a crowd of ladies, only yielding to herself in per- 
sonal charms. Whether the court, in the guise of shepherds 
and shepherdesses, went a maying in the flower-decked mead ; 
or, in the green dresses of Robin Hood and his bold foresters, 
made the woods ring with the twang of the bow, and the 
sound of the merry horn; or, clad in polished armour, broke 
a lance and wielded a_ battle-axe, as they careered their 
prancing steeds in the knightly combat; or sparkling in gems 
and satin sheen, trode a graceful measure to the blythe min- 
strelsy of lute and pipe; the flower of the English nobility, 
emulating the example of chivalry, in its brightest period, paid 
the heart’s tribute to woman’s beauty and woman’s smile. She 
shone resplendent at the field of cloth of gold; her influence 
was felt in every manly bosom, and the high born and the 
high bred came to worship at her shrine. She contributed 
to the splendour of every procession, feast, and pageant. Many 
curious particulars illustrative of the foregoing observations, 
may be learned from the old chronicles, which are eloquent 
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upon the subject of sports and pastimes; more especially in 
the entertaining work of Hollingshed, who describes with much 
animation, “ the greate banquetings, dauncings, and other jolly 
pastimes, with which the king was wont to keep the feasts 
of Xmas, Shrovetide, and Easter.” 

But it is time to proceed to the political events of Henry’s 
reign. Apparently destined to be the arbitrator of Europe, 
had he consulted the true interests of the English nation, and 
indeed of the Christian world, he might have preserved the 
balance of power on the Continent; aided the weak against 
the strong; and increased the prosperity of his own kingdom, 
whilst neighbouring princes wasted their blood and treasure 
in vain and unprofitable wars: but, headstrong and rash, he 
rushed at once into a contest from which it was impossible 
for him to derive any advantage, and was easily ensnared 
to become the instrument of the designs of others. It has 
been said, that a rose blessed by the Pope, and an Emperor* 
serving in his army and taking his pay, was sufficient to 
draw him into the most extravagant engagements. Much of 
the evil resulting from his weak and ill-adviséd measures, has 
been justly attributed to the proud minion Wolsey, who, to 
serve his own ambitious purposes, flattered the weaknesses 
of his master. Vanity and presumption were the leading traits 
in Henry’s character; and though, after the Cardinal’s fall, 
the tyrant broke through all the bounds of decency which 
had hitherto restrained him, and thereby gave to Wolsey’s 
administration a contrast highly in its favour, a close observer 
will see that, early pampered with the notion of his infalli- 
bility, he only followed the insidious reasoning of the wily 
prelate, who artfully contrived to make the King believe that 
every proposition suggested by the minister emanated from 
the superior wisdom of the prince. But whilst Henry’s folly 
and self love rendered him subservient to the schemes of the 
Pope, the Emperor, and Cardinal, the native valour of Eng- 
land flashed out at Flodden and at Torraine, in all its an- 
cient splendour. The scene was soon to be changed, intoxicated 
with prosperity, impatient of contradictien, and led by the blind 











* Maximilian, who repaired to his camp, and stood sentry before tlie 
door of his tent, at the daily pay of one hundred crowns: a large sum in 
those davs. 
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impulse of a brutal passion, Henry suddenly relinquished all 
his measures connected with foreign wars and negociations, 
and plunged his suffering subjects into jthe most cruel do- 
mestic calamities; and by accumulated murders, by the fag- 
got and the axe, the massacre of his minister, his wives, 
and his servants, the nobility and the commons, who presumed 
to differ from him in opinion, plunged the nation into the most 
abject and disgraceful slavery, and left a name behind him at 
which “ the world turns pale.” The mistaken policy of the 
Pope in clinging to the interests of Charles V. against the 
King of England, and obstinately refusing to give his sanction 
to a divorce which none of his predecessors would have scrupled 
to grant, produced that memorable rupture with the Papal see, 
which paved the way for the Reformation. Henry, equally short- 
sighted, did not perceive that the disciples of Wickliffe encou- 
raged him in his resistance to the arbitrary decrees of the court 
of Rome, to serve a more glorious end than the gratification ot 
a monarch’s fancy. Vainly flattering himself that he could con- 
troul the sentiments of a whole nation, and oblige Catholics 
and Protestants to submit to his decisions upon religious sub- 
jects, he backed his arguments with fire and sword, and though 
he could not become entirely ruler as well as “ defender of 
the faith,” succeeded in retarding the open declaration of his 
people in favour of the doctrines of Luther, whilst the very 
means which he took to abolish the creed of the Reformers, 
planted it still deeper in their hearts. The extravagance and 
profusion which marked the opening of his reign had com- 
pelled him to adopt some new expedient in order to recruit his 
empty coffers; and his suppression of monasteries and seizure 
of the church lands, inflicted a blow upon Catholicism, from 
which it never recovered. Thus his avarice, his lust, and his 
obstinacy, all operated in furtherance of the establishment of 
a religion which he detested, and which he resolved to destroy 
at the expence of an ocean of blood. Growing familiar with 
slaughter, he augmented the crimson torrent with the vital 
stream of the noblest and the loveliest, the young, the ex- 
cellent, and the pious; the faithful friend, the once-prized 
counsellor; nay, he spared not the worshipped object of his 
capricious idolatry, the devoted partner of his throne and bed. 
In the mean time, learning had advanced with rapid strides; 











suddenly every eye appeared to be open to the beauties of 
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literature, and the progress made by the fair sex amid the 
general improvement, glorious in itself, produced the happiest 
consequences to the nation. Anna Boleyn, sister of the accom- 
plished Rochford, was the patroness of the reformed faith, 
and of men of letters. She has left a proof of her talents 
and her piety in a sentence which will redound to her ho- 
nour so long as the English language shall exist: it is to 
be found amid those touching protestations of her innocence 
which she addressed to her unrelenting persecutor, and con- 
tains these words: “ From a@ private station you have raised 
me to that of a Countess; from a Countess you have made 
me a Queen; you can now only raise me one step higher, to 
be a saint in heaven.” The cause of thé Reformation and its 
bright attendants, the arts and sciences, found a sincere friend 
in this ill-fated lady’s successor, Jane Seymour; and Queen 
Catharine Parr carried on the noble work with even warmer 
zeal, and with infinitely happier fortune. Catharine watched 
over the early education of the illustrious Elizabeth with truly 
maternal care; and with native benevolence, endeavoured to 
enlighten the narrow mind of the bigot Mary, by presenting 
her with the paraphrase of Erasmus on the new Testament, 
with # request that she should employ herself in its trans- 
lation. Nor were the mental accomplishments, so lately in- 
troduced, confined to ladies of exalted rank; the names of 
Margaret Roper, and of Anne Askew, shew how beautifully 
they were displayed in the persons of mere gentlewomen. 
Never did any women appear in public life with greater ad- 
vantage to the feminine character, than these lovely patterns 
of filial piety, of affectionate tenderness, of constancy, forti- 
tude, and truth. The one shewed herself a ministering an- 
gel ‘to a beloved parent, (that distinguished statesman, Sir 
Thomas More,) who preferred death to the commission of an 
action which his conscience disapproved ; and the other suf- 
fered the extremity of bodily anguish, the pains and terrors 
of the rack, rather than betray a trusting friend, and died 
at last a glorious martyr to the faith which she professed. 
It is only in advocating the cause of religion; in soothing 
the parting hour of those about to quit this transitory scene 
for an awful eternity; and in testifying the truth, even at 
the scaffold and the stake, that women can ever emerge from 
the retirement for which a wise Providence has ordained them, 
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without incurring some degree’ of censure. The brightest and 
most fortunate career, pursued with the best intentions and 
the purest, became the scourge and terror of his country. 
[t is not easy to reconcile the patron of literature, the affec- 
tionate brother, and the generous friend of Charles Brandon. 
with the cold and callous murderer of a whole hecatomb of 
the great, the lovely, and the good; but the fatal cause lay 
in an exalted opinion of his own capacity, and a too firm re- 
liance on his own penetration and discernment; thus he bhe- 
came the ready dupe of the designing, and was successively 
the prey of his father-in-law, Ferdinand; of Pope Julius IL; 
of the Emperors, Maximilian and Charles V. and of Wolsey: 
and it was not until after a long series of delusion that he 
awoke, and found himself cheated and betrayed; a puppet 
played upon and directed by every skilful juggler’s hand. 
Stung by the mortifying reflections which this conviction 
produced, he detested the just and the unjust alike, and at- 
tributing all his political errors to the plots and persuasions 
of others, he placed no confidence in the talents and fidelity 
of those who might have restored him to virtue and honour. 
Jealous in his attachment to women, and suspicious of his 
most tried servants; imperious, inconstant, and capricious, he 
no longer sought, or, hoped to excite affection, and studied 
only to be an object of dread and terror; employing the enor- 
mous power with which he was vested by a train of fortui- 
tous circumstances, in trampling on the constitution of his 
country, and the rights and privileges of his subjects. Still, 
notwithstanding his experience of the fallacy of his decisions, 
clinging to his favourite idol, and arrogantly deeming that 
his own judgment was sufficient for the direction of a whole 
nation, in every concern, either in this life or of the next. 
Thus his ministers and dependants were compelled to prac- 
tise the meanest arts of dissimulation to secure their own 
safety: and though subsisting on adulation, he despised the 
flatterers! and banishing or beheading all those who pre- 
sumed to differ with him in opinion, believed not the oaths 
and asseverations of the titled menials who crouched beneath 
his footstool. 

Even amid this gloom and desolation, the sun of litera- 
ture dawned with a refulgence worthy of the dazzling meri- 
dian which it gained in the reign of Elizabeth. High on 
VOL. XXL—S. I. - 
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the list of illustrious names allied to talent, appears that of 
Sir Thomas More; an author of no mean celebrity, even in 
these days; the friend and protector of Erasmus, of Holbein, 
and of every man of genius of his age. Under his patronage, 
the art of painting attained to an excellency before unknown 
in England. The princely Buckingham, who fell a victim 
to Wolsey’s offended pride, was an eminent encourager of po- 
lite learning; and the names of Rochford and of Surrey, shine 
in glittering characters in the catalogue of royal and noble 
authors. To the latter, the beautiful, the gentle Surrey, too 
early slain, whose song, soft as the dying cygnet’s last ex- 
piring note, attuned to almost classic elegance, England owes 
the introduction of new refinements in the language, the Pe- 
trachan sonnet, and the heroic measure. His melodious strain, 
hymned to the praise of woman, celebrating the charms and 
virtues of the lovely Geraldine, was a splendid compliment 
to the sex, and a powerful incentive to the improvement of 
every feminine grace. Nor was it lost deep in the shade 
of academic bowers. Roger Ascham, even now, was forming 
the minds of Elizabeth and of Lady Jane Grey, the one 
magnificent in her fortunes as well as in her attainments! 
the other as luckless as she was lovely. No pen can write the 
name of Jane Grey, without pausing to commemorate her 
claim to admiration and to pity; the fairest flower that ever 
bicomed, she who blended meekness with wisdom, the rarest 
talents, the most heroic fortitude, with the sweetest simplicity ; 
who was beautiful and accomplished, yet modest and retiring; 
duteous, affectionate, pious, and gentle; an ornament to her 
sex, country, and age; and an angel ere she ascended to her 
native skies. Nor whilst paying a just tribute of applause 
to those who, like bright stars, illumined the dreary night 
of Henry’s reign, must we omit the meed of praise due to Wol- 
sey. A modern writer has remarked, that the Cardinal should 
not be permitted to quit our memories, without the elegant 
encomium which his great encouragement of literature has 
purchased for him, from the most learned pen of the fifteenth 
century, that of Erasmus, “ Polite learning,” writes that great 
man, “as yet struggling with the patrons of the ancient ig- 
norance, he upheld by his favour, defended by his authority; 
adorned by his splendour; and cherished by his kindness. He 
invited the most learned professors by liberal salaries. In 
furnishing libraries with all kinds of authors of good learn- 
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ing, he contended with Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was more 
famous for this than for his kingdom; he recalled the three 
learned languages, without which, all literature is lame.” And 
posterity, though it will regret that he did not display an 
equally patriotic zeal in all the measures of his administra- 
tion, will rather subscribe to the remark of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, than that of Polydore Virgil; the latter observes, 
that “no man rose so high with fewer virtues,” “nor,’’ replies 
the former, “ fell with fewer crimes objected to him.” 
Emma. 





VICISSITUDES. 


Mr. Jonn SHEPPERTON, who was heir to a good estate in 
Leicestershire, which he held for many years, lost it by a 
vexatious law-suit that was brought against him by a richer 
neighbour. Mr. Shepperton had a wife and ten children, who 
were thus at once plunged from affluence to poverty, and 
that not by any extravagance or imprudence on his part, 
but by the decision of the law. Being a person much es- 
teemed, great interest was exerted to procure him a situation 
under government, but without effect: at last, after suffering 
so much from poverty, that he became disgusted with life, 
a trifling pension of £50 per annum was granted to him, 
by Queen Anne, out of her privy purse. With this little an- 
nuity, Mr. Shepperton, and the whole of his family, retired 
into Switzerland, near the Alps, and hired a little mountain 
farm, which he managed, with the assistance of his sons; 
while the girls watched the sheep, milked the cows, and did 
all those menial offices for the family, for which they were toé 
poor to pay. 

After residing here for many years, in all the happiness 
that rural life, and the domestic affections could impart to a 
family that had to bear the retrospect of former days, an 
English gentleman of fortune, who had known the family in 
the time of affluence, crossing the Alps, stopped at the humble 
cottage of Mr. Shepperton; recognised, to his great surprise, 
his old friend; and became so enamoured of the eldest daugh- 
ter, that he married her. He offered to take the whole family 
to England, and fix them more eligibly: but they were too 
happy to return to the scene of their former reverses. 
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DECEPTION; 
A Gale. 


(Continued from page 134.) 


On his arrival in London, the talents of Amintor speedily re- 
commended him to the service, and his zeal and assiduity, to 
the peculiar esteem, of Mr. Elmore, an eminent merchant in 
the city, by whom he was entrusted with the management of 
some of his most important affairs. With all the impatience of 
youthful, ardent love, the young man hastened to communicate 
to his mistress, the account of his favourable prospects: and, 
as he had no reason to suspect the fidelity of his agent, was 
overwhelmed with astonishment, when, instead of the ardently 
expected reply from Matilda, he received a letter from the 
confidante, in which she informed him, with many expressions 
of regret for his disappointment, that the young lady had, 
since his departure, yielding to the rigid treatment to which 
her cousin’s resentment had subjected her, solemniy promised 
never more to correspond with him; and had, therefore, com- 
missioned her to inform him, that she begged he would refrain 
from addressing her any more. This was, indeed, a severe 
trial to Amintor; he had offended a kind relation; he had given 
up the prospect of fortune, without one moment’s regret for 
the sacrifice; and now that he expected, in full confidence, 
the reward of his disinterested conduct, in the evidence of 
her unshaken constancy, great was his indignation at finding 
himself rejected by her, for whom he had done so much. 
For a long while he was inconsolable; and the idea of Matilda, 
unworthy as he thought her, still haunted his imagination, 
still mingled in every act of business or of pleasure. Time, 
however, the most effectual of all balsams to a bleeding heart, 
and which, while life’s hopes are young, seldom fails to 
moderate the fiercest grief, wore out the recollection of his 
misfortune. He had passed two years in London, without the 
slightest communication from any person who could apprize 
him of what was passing in his uncle’s family, when one 
evening at the theatre, he found himself in a box, in the 
front row of which were seated two ladies, in company with 
a gentleman of their acquaintance. The latter, at the request 
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of his fair friends, had left them for an instant for the pur- 
pose of procuring some fruit, when a gentleman in a state 
of inebriation, entered the box, and taking possession of the 
vacant seat, addressed himself to the ladies in a style of free- 
dom which they vainly endeavoured to suppress by a re- 
monstrance on its impropriety. Amintor, who possessed those 
feelings which, in the days of chivalry, would have placed him 
high in rank among the deliverers of distressed damsels, im- 
mediately interposed in their defence, and so severely and 
indignantly reprobated the conduct of the intruder, that he had 
retired from the box, after demanding Amintor’s card, with 
threats of calling him to account for what he termed his 
presumption, before the ladies were rejoined by their friend. 
This gentleman, whose name was Willmore, learning what 
had passed, thanked Amintor for his gallantry, but insisted 
that, as the ladies were under his protection, the quarrel was 
his own, and stated his wish to answer any demand for sa- 
tisfaction, which the boisterous assailant might think proper 
to make. Amintor would not allow Mr. Willmore to interest 
himself in the quarrel, further than accompanying him to the 
ground. Amintor, before he left the house, received a message, 
in compliance with which, a meeting took place the follow- 
ing morning. The result was unfortunate to the high spi- 
rited youth, who was borne off the field wounded, though 
not so seriously as to cause him any long confinement. As 
soon as his health permitted him to stir out, Sir George 
Stanmore, the father of the young ladies, in whose behalf he 
had so gallantly exposed himself, and who, on the very first 
intimation of the circumstance, had hastened to express to him 
his sense of the obligation, invited him to his house, in or- 
der, as he said, that his fair friends might personally return 
him the thanks he so well deserved. 

Sir George Stanmore was a man proud of the advantages 
of elevated birth, and an intimate acquaintance in the most 
polished circles; and was slow to acknowledge merit, in any 
who could not boast a long line of illustrious ancestors: it was, 
therefore, with much satisfaction, that he found the ‘ heroic 
young clerk,” as he at first designated Amintor, was the de- 
scendant of an ancient and respectable family. He shortly inti- 
mated to him, that if he felt an inclination for a military life, 
his own interest, which in that department he knew to be consi- 
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derable, should be immediately exerted to procure him a com- 
mission, and at all future opportunities, to obtain his advance- 
ment in the service. The proposal was by no means disagree- 
able to Amintor, who, had he consulted only his own inclination, 
would immediately have embraced the liberal offer of Sir George ; 
but he was withheld by the remonstrances of Mr. Elmore, who 
expressed the greatest unwillingness to be deprived of his assist- 
ance, and held out to him such liberal prospects for the future, 
as, coupled with the recollection of the favours which the worthy 
man had already conferred on him, induced him to relinquish 
the gay phantom of glory, which had begun to dazzle his 
imagination, for the more solid advantages presented by a 
life of commercial prosperity. The refusal of his proffered 
friendship, though delivered with all the delicacy which was 
calculated to render it the less offensive, was highly displeas- 
ing to Sir George, who retracted his favourable opinion, and 
ever entertained a decided contempt for the young man, 
which all the efforts of politeness, could not dissemble on 
those occasions on which he ventured to repeat his visits. 
Amintor was by no means insensible to the change, and 
would no longer have obtruded in a house where his com- 
pany was unpleasing to its master, had not a powerful in- 
ducement drawn him to the spot. Amelia Stanmore, the eld- 
est daughter of Sir George, was now in her twentieth year, 
Her person was rather above the middle size, elegantly pro- 
portioned; her countenance, in which the slightest emotion 
called up the blush of sensibility, was formed on the Gre- 
cian model; rich ringlets, of the most beautiful auburn, waved 
gracefully over her high and polished forehead; and there 
was a liquid lustre in her fine blue eye, which spoke a soul 
susceptible of every soft impression. Amintor had never be- 
fore seen a form so captivating. Matilda was forgotten, or, 
if a thought of her obtruded to cross his devotion to this new 
charmer, he called to mind her supposed inconstancy, and hy 
it justified his own. The elegant person of her admirer, now 
in the full glowing bloom of youth and manly beauty, had 
no less effect upon the heart of Amelia. The moment seized 
by the enamoured youth for the declaration of his love, was 
to her one of exquisite delight, but mixed, alas! with the 
most dreadful forebodings of calamity. Above the vain affec- 
tation of her sex, she candidly acknowledged a reciprocal at- 
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tection. Yet she had been made the contidant of her father’s 
dislike to Amintor; she had heard him express a wish that 
he would no longer “ haunt his house;” with what feelings 
then could he hear of him as a son-in-law! Prudence should 
have taught the lovers, and particularly Amintor, who had 
already experienced the ill consequence of a clandestine cor- 
respondence, to have combated their growing flame; to have 
withdrawn from each others company, and not to tempt that 
ill fortune, which rarely fails to' attend a marriage from which 
parental consent is, from whatever motive, withheld. But, alas! 
how little capable is prudence in the youthful mind, of op- 
posing, successfully, the headlong current of impetuous pas- 
sion. Amintor and Amelia were unable, nay, it must in can- 
dour be acknowledged, that they strove but very faintly, to 
obey its dictates. Love is ingenious, and in spite of lynx- 
eyed vigilance, they contrived to keep up a correspondence, 
unobserved, and even unsuspected. Their affection every day 
became more ardent, and at length Amintor, who saw no 
hopes of softening the austerity of Sir George, proposed a pri- 
vate marriage The terrified Amelia shrunk from the idea. 
She refused to comply at present, in the hope that some fa- 
vourable change might take place in her father’s sentiments; 
but the reiterated solicitations of her lover, at length drew 
trom her a promise, that should that hope prove unfounded, 
she would, in the course of six months, consent to be united 
to him. The susceptible heart of Amelia now gave way to 
the most unbounded tenderness; she looked upon Amintor as 
already her husband; she felt her happiness, jher life was 
connected with his fidelity; but of the possible breach of that 
fidelity, she did not entertain a thought; the idea would 
have been insupportable; she felt that she could not survive 
it. Things were in this state, when Mr. Elmore proposed to 
Amintor to take under his immediate charge, a branch of his 
establishment at Bristol; the person who had had the ma- 
nagement of it, having absconded with a large sum of mo- 
ney. As an inducement, he offered him a liberal share in the 
profits, and enforced his arguments for his removal by point- 
ing out how agreeable it must prove to be settled in the 
neighbourhood of some of his nearest connections. This last 
reflection was that, which of all others, was calculated to de- 
ter Amintor from making Bristol his place of residence; but 
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Mr. Elmore was ignorant of the circumstances which had 
banished him from his uncle’s house, and he felt a delicacy 
about making him acquainted with them. He had, therefore, 
little objection to make; and his immediate presence being 
necessary, in consequence of the deranged state in which af- 
fairs had been left by his predecessor, a few hours only were 
allowed him to prepare for his departure. He flew to Ame- 
lia, to whom he imparted the circumstances which called him 
from her, and from whom he parted with vows of constancy 
as ardent as those with which he had left Matilda, assuring 
her that the moment he could so arrange his business that 
it should not suffer by his absence, he would return secretly 
to London and claim the performance of her promise; and 
pointed out a mode by which she might privately correspond 
with him, and which she promised she would not neglect. 











(To be concluded in our next.) 


ASTROLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


An astrologer, whose wife had just arrived at the last mo- 
ment of her accouchment, observed very carefully under what 
sign his child should be born; but contrary to his expectations 
she brought forth twins; and according to the strictest rules 
of his art, he discovered, that the first would be a great cut- 
purse (un gran corta bolsas). and the second a great murderer, 
(un gran matador). He conceived from these predictions so 
profound an anguish of mind, that, in spite of all his caution, 
he could not conceal his uneasiness from his wife. Anxious 
to know the cause, she was continually intreating him to con- 
fide his sorrows in her bosom; and he at length recounted to 
her all that his science in the stars had forwarned him of. 

‘* It only rests with yourself,’ said she, “to turn these 
predictions to our advantage: put one to the trade of a purse- 
maker, and then of consequence, he must cut them. Make a 


butcher of the other, and then he will commit a great many 
murders.” Geet *, 
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HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRAMA, 


WITH 


Anecdotes of tts Professors, Ancient and MAodern. 





(Concluded from page 161.) 

I enterRED the Coliseum. I looked around me. My ei- 
tranced thoughts repeated thy impressions, sweetest pilgrim 
from our British shores.—“ True,” I exclaimed, “the darkness 
of Italy, is no darkness!” (it is clear, even under the skies oi 
night;) yet the shadowy majesty of that immense and lofty 
ruin, I shall long remember. And was it majesty?—Yes'! 
but such as Satan shewed, when musing alone on the dark 
shore of his new kingdom, and all his ruined subjects slept, 
a sleep like death, around him.—The shade of Corinne did 
not meet me there; for her companion, when she traversed 
this spot, was love, and all its tender griefs. Memory brought 
objects of a different shape to me; peopling that star-lit soli- 
tude, that scene of vast, desolate sublimity, with phantoms of 
a direful past. The spectacles—the games of a_ heathen 
world!—Groans, blood, death—in horrid forms, of gaping 
wounds, mangled limbs—and victims, tearing out each others 
lives by the command of ruthless tyranny. I shuddered. 
Had this been the pleasure of men, in that spot?—the intel- 
lectual, the heroic Romans; whose virtues, and whose tastes 
are the burthen of every domagogue’s tongue, the theme of 
his exhorted emulation! And did women sit, and smile, and 
and clap their hands? the high-souled matron, the tender love- 
meditating virgin? It is marvellous; but they did. 

Come then, Christianity, with all thy lowliness of mien, 
thy “ still, small voice.” Come, with thy peace to] men! thy 
mercy to animals! thy purity, and piteousness of heart, in 
men and women.—Come! and receive thy meed of gratitude, 
even on this spot, where thy first professors sealed their faith 
under the fangs of raging tigers--under the gladiator’s prac- 
tised sword! Here the young martyr fought, and bled, and 
died, before the fairest, tearless eyes;—here, the grey-headed 
holy man, laid it down, stained in gore, and no pitying hand 
staid the trampling beast of prey from his aged bosom! And, 
was it so? Yest they were the rites of pagan worship—the 
revels of a pagan world! I looked around me, abhorrent— 
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aghast.—That mighty pile, from which thousands of voices 
had issued in savage plaudits; which had once shone with 
all the splendour of the mistress of half the globe, now stood, 
‘< shrouded in darkness—a spectral vision of past power,” past 
enormity—seeming to hide its ruined features from the curious 
eye that loathes their former destiny. 

I walked home, pondering on these things, with an awed 
mind, wondering at, and compassionating the wayward nature 
of man; and, as I mused, my thoughts again formed them- 
selves into the language of a moralist—(but this was one 
strange, as true!)—who, like myself, had trod the same classic 
soil, the same dread arena. Sefore me rose the image, as | 
murmured to myself— 

‘“‘ T see in blood the human victim lie! 

He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony— 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low ; 

And through his side the last drops, ebbiug slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-show’r;—and now 

The arena swims around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hail’d his mortal pang—”’ 





Even as [ uttered the concluding line, I found myself op- 
posite the Opera-house door.—But it was closed; the amuse- 
ment was over; and the street comparatively still. Yet | 
met persons walking; some, muffled in cloaks, as if on er- 
rands that would not bear more open disclosure. One, | 
knew by his air, to be a young Englishman, whom I had 
heard was deep in love with one of the finest female singers 
of the evening. Probably he was then going to sup with 
her; to act over again, with too true imitation, the voluptuous 
enchantments of the just-dropped scene. Here, then, were 
struggles—combats of another description !—Conquests, and of- 
ten death, too; excited by a theatre! Exhibitions of the pas- 
sions, in a different strain!—full-armed temptations, assailing 
the youthful frequenter of such places, in the easy eager season 
of personal attractions, personal peril!—And, when I thought 
on the many who fell, I almost felt “ reproved for my cen- 
sure of the Roman game;” and doubted, whether the sing- 
ing syren over the betrayed spirit of a man, would bear a 
more gentle moral epithet, than the hand of the hired com- 
hatant which slew his body in the ring. 
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Garrick, I have heard, trod this ground, with something 
of the same reflections. And John Kemble, too, mused there 
with the mind of a Cato, rather than a Coriolanus;—of a 
friend to mankind, as well as a lover of taste. Here, the 
professors of the stage, are considered almost out of the pale 
of society—the women, little better than the beautiful girls 
of Circassia, ready for sale to the best bidder; and the opinion 
too often produces the evil, accompanied by a spirit of re- 
venge which makes a prey of the prejudiced, impassioned 
insulter. Indeed, they are even denied the rights of sepul- 
ture. I have seen one or two of my dramatic acquaintance, 
trom our own land of freedom and liberal sentiment, shake 
their heads at this view of the foreign theatre, (for in these 
remarks I include the stage of France,) the remains of Ro- 
man, pagan barbarism; which, even in that empire’s adoption 
of the Christian faith, fettered it with this heathen exception 
of persons; the comedians of those ages, being usually cap- 
tives, or slaves.. An accomplished traveller observed to me 
one day, when talking together on this subject, “ make ac- 
tors a respectable order of men, and they will study to be 
respectable. Is not England, an example of this, to all these 
neighbouring countries? There they live esteemed, and die 
in honour. There are many living, who remember the fune- 
ral of Garrick. He was followed to the grave by the first 
nobility in the land; and, even at this day, the memory of 
his virtues bears pace with his fame.” “ Not so the beau- 
tiful and accomplished Madamoiselle Clairon! his as celebrated 
contemporary here in France?” ejaculated a young man, by 
his accent a German, who had been some time sitting on 
the same bench near us, enjoying a fine evening in the gar- 
den of the Thuilleries; “her corpse was stopped in its way 
to holy ground, and she was buried like a dog.—“She was 
a courtezan!”” says one—“ She was an actress,” cried the rest, 
“and that comprises all infamy'” We turned, to look on the 
speaker. He seemed much agitated, rose, and sat down again. 
“ Gentlemen, you are English; and, though you have spoken 
generally on this subject, you have but a faint idea of what 
the profession actually suffers. Marmontel’s memoirs have 
exposed what it was, its vices, its gaieties, its miseries. But 
vou must live in the closet of our hearts, as well as behind 
our scenes, to know what it yet is!” He suddenly paused, 
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a 
and drawing the back of his hand across a fine manly brow, 
on which the signs of inward strong emotions stood in large 
drops, abruptly broke forth again, his eyes fixed on the passing 
groups promenading at some distance from our more retired 
bench. “ Yes!” exclaimed he, “ cold-breasted mortals, it is 
you, who plunge the young, anticipating mind, into disorder. 
It is you, who quench the virtuous aspirations of a youthful 
and ingenious soul, whether in man or woman. You treat 
them as if they were base. Can you reproach them that you 
find them so? Had it not been for you, they might have 
respected a pure name. They would have considered their 
high talents, but as pillars on which to erect an honourable 
reputation. But you have thrust them from their rightful 
ground. You tell them that the direction of their genius, 
is the mark of their degradation; and, disappointed, insulted, 
indignant—or, what is worse, abashed, in spirit, they are cast 
upon the resources of a mind, all in confusion, on finding a 
sentence of banishment, without previous crime. Whata span 
have ye left us! the very spot, the very people, ye proclaim 
vile! Can, ye, then be surprised, that we should make te- 
prisal? Our warm wishes sigh for, society; other socicty 
than that your injustice has stigmatised, and taught us to 
despise. We find ourselves excluded from all, on any equal 
terms; interdicted, excommunicated. Every ennobling emula- 
tion is smothered in our hearts by a tyrannous usurpation; 
and despairing of restitution, we no longer direct our hopes 
to the acquirement of a respected character. We seek pleasure 
and profit at any moral price. Money buys the world—th 
base world, amongst the high as the low; and we study ou 
profession for its gains, not its purpose. Our men, with some 
proud exceptions who would work the galleys first, sneak 
to the tables of what—they call society, bartering a song for 
a seat; cringing under admission, even in the very satur- 
nalia of their revels. Our women—but that way madness 
lies!” cried he, starting up again, and pausing, while he sinote 
his breast with his clenched hand, “they have no duties!— 
wite—mother—are words of mockery to them!—to me”—and, 
with a gesture of agony, that had no acting in it, and struck us 
with pity to the soul, he darted from us in amongst the trees. 
“Ah, poor fellow!” exclaimed my companion, as soon as we 
recovered from the surprise of so extraordinary an exit; “doubt 
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less he is some unlucky love-smitten attache to the corps drama- 
tique of this ever gay capital; and some of its gallants have put 
money in their purse, to the out-bidding of his beloved Des- 
demona—wife, or mistress. And yet,” added my friend, in a 
changed tone of deep compassion, that had its echo in my heart, 
«common as the case is, I could weep for him! for the poor 
deluded creatures, betraying, and betrayed. The very essentials 
of their profession soften their sensibility; and arrows strike 
them, which might rebound from a harder mould. Thus the 
exuberance of culture is added to the original disposition of fe- 
male tenderness; and, for the amusement of that part of the 
world, which despises while it applands, or flatters to betray, the 
feelings of the young actress are nurtured in a hot-bed, mere! y 
to bloom in wider fragrance at certain seasons; and when 
the time of charming is no more, the professor is cast out, 
entendered and shrinking, to a cold and inclement sky. Sure! Vs 
there is a double perdition in such injustice; and he that in- 
flicts it hath the greater.” 

I have not drawn too dark a picture of the general com- 
plexion of the player’s situation abroad. Happy then, for the 
honour of England, is the bright reverse on the British stage. 
These Recollections and Anecdotes of its professors, will 
shew how respected they have been, how esteemed they are; 
and never, without the person, man or woman, first deserts 
their own station in virtuous society, are they ever considered 
out of place in the best. Indeed, the actor, knowing himself 
an object of consequence, in some measure holding the plas- 
tic manners of the people in his grasp, is nobly emulous, that 
the virtues he pours through society from the pen of Shake- 
speare, or other’ dramatic moralists, shall lose nothing of their 
value, by the channel over which they flow; and an audi- 
enee listens to such sentiments with redoubled respect, when 
they are told the performer feels what he acts; that the pre- 














cepts he declares, influence his own principles; and that, if 


you follow the kero from the stage to his closet, you will 

there find him, though divested of robes and splendour, what 

no circumstances can separate from him—the real gentleman. 

Thus, as far as the members of the profession are concerned, 

we may say, “all is well!’—For there are very few excep- 

tions, now, amongst the characters of its leading persons, and 
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happy would its sincerest friends be, could they see the ave- 
nues of the theatre itself, equally protected from the conta- 
mination, which too often disgraces the midnight streets! 
Then, our young men might crowd to the play-houses as they 
do now; but not as now, to meet shamed decency in her 
passage through some of its lobbies; they would see Pleasure 
indeed, but Innocence her companion; and Virtue too, the 
sweetly smiling mistress of both: hardened indeed would the 
heart be, in young or.old bosoms, that did not open to re- 
ceive her. 








D. 










HEROISM AND HUMANITY. 


In the year 1813, during a dreadful snow storm, a poor 
sailor and his wife were discovered, near Burbage-brook, 
exhausted with fatigue, and unable to proceed on their jour- 
ney: the poor man had sunk under his exertions to support 
his wife, and was nearly dead. The young man who found 
them, took the sailor upon his back, and carried him to the 
only house he could find, which was nearly a mile off; he 
then returned, and in the like manner bore the woman, who 
was unable to walk, to the same dwelling. He had no soon- 
er performed this act of humanity, than he found himself 
again called on for assistance. The coach from Manchester 
was overturned, and nearly buried in the snow; a mother, 
with her child about two years old, was amongst the pas- 
sengers, the whole of whom were females: the child he bore 
to Hathersage; the mother attempted to follow, but was soon 
unable to proceed. On his return he found her in a drift of 
snow, from which all her efforts to extricate herself were un- 
availing. He restored her to her ehild, and in the same way 
he released the two remaining ladies from their perilous situ- 
ation. They offered him money, as a compensation for his 
services, which he did not decline accepting; but he imme- 
diately transferred it to the poor sailor and his wife, to s0- 
lace and comfort them on their journey. 
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ON THE CHANCES OF FEMALE HAPPINESS. 


I po not merely admire women as the most beautiful objects 
of creation, or love them as the sole sources of happiness, but 
I reverence them as the redeeming glories of humanity, the 
sanctuaries of the virtues, the pledges and antepast of those 
perfect qualities of the head and heart, combined with attractive 
external charms, which, by their union, almost exalt the human 
into the angelic character. Taxation and luxury, and struggles 
for existence, have made us such a cold, selfish, plodding nation, 
that we should be base indeed, were it not for the disinterested- 
ness and enthusiasm of our females, whose romance is ne- 
cessary to qualify the painful reality of our existence. And 
yet, from the first moment when I began to reflect, I have 
always thanked God that I was not born a woman, deeming 
them the bestowers rather than enjoyers of happiness—the 
flower-crowned victims offered up to the human lord of the 
Creation. 

Passing over the early period of her life, which, however, 
is one of perpetual restraint and unvaried subjection to the 
most self-denying forms and observances, we will suppose a 
female to have attained a fitting age for that great and para- 
mount end of her being—marriage. Men have a thousand 
objects in life—the professions, glory, ambition, the arts, 
authorship, advancement, and money-getting, in all their 
ramifications, each sufficient to absorb their minds and supply 
substitutes in case of primary failure; but if a woman succeed 
not in the one sole hope of her hazardous career, she is utterly 
lost to all the purposes of exertion or happiness; the past has 
been all thrown away, and the future presents little but cheer- 
less desolation. Love is only a luxury to men, but it may be 
termed a necessary to women, both by the constitution of 
society and the decrees of nature; for she has endowed them 
with superior susceptibility and overflowing affections, which, 
if they he not provided with an object, perpetually corrode 
and gnaw the heart. And what are her feelings and chances 
in this fearful lottery?—A constant sense of degradation, in 
being compelied to make her whole life a game, a maneuvre, 
2 speculation; while she is haunted with the fear of ultimate 
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failure. And how alarmingly must tlie number of these inyo- 
luntary nuns increase with the yearly augmenting distress 
of taxed, and luxurious, and expensive England, where the 
moral restraint of Malthus, while it inflicts no privations upon 
the man, condemns the female to an utter blighting of the soul, 
aggravated, perhaps, by dependency or want. Blistered be the 
tongue that can ridicule, and paralyzed be the hand that can 
libel, those victims of an artificial and unnatural system, who 
have been unfeelingly taunted as Old Maids! Well could I 
excuse them, if, in the bitterness of sickened hope and the 
idleness of unjoyous solitude, they were even prone to exercise 
a vigilant censorship over the peccadilloes of their more for- 
tunate rivals; but J repel the charge, and can safely affirm, 
that some of the most amiable, kind-hearted, liberal women 
I have ever known, were in this calumniated class. 

One chance of “ single blessedness” is still reserved for 
these Celebates. Their affections, unclaimed upon earth, some- 
times seek a recipient in the skies: responding to the manifesta- 
tions of divine love which they see on every side of them, 
they draw down religious lightning direct from Heaven, while 
men seek conductors, which only guide it towards the earth.— 
The devotion of the former, as it is founded upon feeling, may 
be uninquiring, and have a tendency to enthusiasm, but it will 
be cheerful and happy, because emanating from the heart; the 
latter approach this subject with their heads—a process which 
not unfrequently makes them sceptics, or bigots, or hypocrites. 

But let us suppose the happier case of a young woman, who, 
from her beauty or fortune, is sure to receive offers—that is to 
say, who will attract fools or sharpers, and be taken as a 
necessary appendage of her face or her purse. Even here, 
how little selection is allowed to her:—she may reject one, 
perhaps two; but if the third be merely free from positive 
objections, prudence urges his acceptance, relations second 
prudence, and she marries a man because he affords her no 
good excuse for hating him. The Circassians of Europe 
have little more choice than their namesakes of Asia. “ The 
happy pair” begin by committing a great mistake—they 
withdraw themselves from the world to spend the honeymoon 
together: familiarity produces its usual effects; they see too 
enuch of one another at first, and the results are exhaustion 
and ennui. She who marries an Idler, who will hang upon 
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1V0- her society till she is wearied, and then seek recreation else- | 

ress where, has not so many chances of happiness as the woman { 

the whose husband is compelled to tear himself from her company i 

pon for his duties, and gladly returns to it for his enjoyments. | 

oul, A man’s love generally diminishes after marriage, while a 

the woman’s increases; both of which results might have been 

can anticipated: for that appetite, either of person or purse, which 

who the Bridegroom too often dignifies with the name of love, 

d I ! disappears with enjoyment; while the Bride, whose affections 

the &. were perhaps little interested at first, finds them imperceptibly 

cise . % kindled by a sense of duty, by the consciousness of her 

for- dependence, and the gratifications and novelty which her total 

irm, change of life invariably presents at the outset. Awakening ; 

nen . trom this trance, she has leisure to discover that she has made ae 
over to her lord and master, strictly and truly so designated, th 

for not only all her present possessions, but all her future expec- tf ii 

me- : tations—all that she may even earn by her talents:—she has at, 

sta- not become his servant, for servants, if ill used, may depart, i | 

em, and try and better themselves elsewhere; but his serf, his a: 

hile slave, his white negro, whom, according to Judge Buller, ier 

Ries (himself a married man,) he may correct with a stick of the Hl j 

nay same thickness as his thumb, whatever may be its dimensions. es 

will We hear of rosy fetters, the silken chains of love, the soft iF He , 

the yoke of Hymen—but who is to bear the soul-grinding bond- (| \ 

rich age of dislike, contempt, hatred? How is a woman to avoid ! H i | 

ites. these feelings, if she be maltreated and insulted; and how is { ti it 

vho, she to redress her wrongs? The laws, made by the men, and ia ba 

s to therefore flagrantly in their own favour, provide no remedy: if | Mf " 

sa she use her sole weapon, the tongue, she is proclaimed a scold, | Ht 

ere, a shrew, and reminded of the ducking-school; if she make his he | 

one, own house uncomfortable to her husband, every body’s else i 

itive is open to him; he may violate his marriage-vow, and is still 

ond a marvellous proper gentlemen; he may associate with pro- ib 

r no fligates, and his friends exclaim—“ Poor man! he has been a 

rope driven to this by a bad wife!” If the deserted and injured i 

The woman meantime seek relief from her sorrows in the most 

hey innocent recreation, Spite, with its Argus eyes, keeps watch | 

00 upon her door, and Calumny dogs her footsteps, hissing at 3 

too her with a thousand tongues, and spitting out lies and poison a 

tion from every one. Let no man choose me for umpire in a 
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conjugal dispute. I need not ask who is the delinquent—my 
heart has decided against him by anticipation. 

Such, I shall be told, is the result of uncongenial unions; 
but it is a mistake to suppose that men seek congeniality in 
their wives. In friends, who are to share their sports and 
pursuits; to accompany them in shooting, hunting, fishing; to 
talk politics or religion over a bottle; they naturally select 
similarity of tastes: but women are to do nothing of all this; 
they are chosen for their domestic duties, and as these are 
perfectly distinct from the man’s, he looks out for contrast 
rather than uniformity. Hence the male horror of Bluestock- 
ings, the sneer with which every blockhead exclaims—“ Our 
wives read Milton and our daughters plays!” the alacrity with 
which he assumes that such dearned ladies must necessarily 
‘‘make sloppy tea, and wear their shoes down at heel;” and 
the convincing self-applause with which he quotes the trite 
epigram— 

“Theugh Artemisia talks by fits 


Of councils, fathers, classics, wits, 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke,” &c. 











Let us imagine, not a patient stock-fish, like Griselda, but 
an accomplished woman, “ paired, not matched,” with * a sullen 
silent sot, one who is ever musing, but never thinks,” an animal 
who, like London small-beer, gets sour if not soon drunk ;— 
or united toadrone and a dunce, who lounges all day long 
before the fire, spitting into it like a great roasting apple;— 
or submitted to the caprices of a man who keeps his good 
temper for company and his bad for his wife; abroad as 
smiling and promising as a Siberian crab, while at home 
his heart’s core is as sour;—or tormented with a profligate, 
who- —But I must have done, although I have not half 
tinished, for I might stretch the line to the crack of doom. 
When I consider all the hardships and trials to which the fair 
sex are subject by those unjust institutions of society which 
exact the greatest strength from the weakest vessel, and reflect, 
moreover, that Nature has unkindly imposed upon it all the 
pains and penalties of continuing the race, I can only repeat 
once more, that I thank Heaven for not having made me a 
woman. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


DRESS, CHARACTER, AND MANNERS, OF THE LADIES OF SOUTH AMcRICA. 





Tue Spanish colonists in America, having followed the ex- 
ample of those from England, in the northern part of that 
continent, in throwing off the yoke of the mother country, and 
assuming the rank of independent nations, the general charac- 
ter of the people has acquired an extraordinary degree of in- 
terest, as an object of speculation. Much information on this 
topic is to be found in the writings of travellers who have 
visited the country at different periods. From the mass of 
intelligence furnished by these observers we shall select some 
of the most prominent and amusing statements relative to the 
peculiar costume, modes of living, and amusements, and _per- 
sonal character and disposition, of the superior classes of fe- 
inales ‘in South America. 


Don Antonio de Ulloa, who visited the, territory which now 
forms the Columbian Republic, almost a century ago, notices 
the dress both of the men and women as differing but little 
from that worn in Spain.—“‘ The women,” says he, “ wear 
a kind of petticoat, which they call pollera, made of thin silk, 
without any lining, and over it a very thin white waistcoat; 
but the latter is only worn during the colder season of the 
year. When they go abroad they put on a mantle; but they 
rarely stir from home, except early in the morning, on ac- 
count of the heat. Over the pollera, women, not of the ‘first 
class, wear a taffety petticoat of any colour except black, pinked 
full of holes to shew the under-dress. On the head is a cap 
of fine white linen, covered with lace, in the shape of a mitre, 
well-starched, and terminating in a point. This they call 
panito, and never appear abroad without it. Females of the 
higher class use this as an undress. Instead of shoes, they 
wear a kind of slipper, only large enough to contain the tip 
of the feet. In doors, their sole exercise consists in sitting 
in hammocks and swinging to and fro. This is so general 
’ custom, that no house is without such swings, according to 
the number of females in the family. 

Elsewhere, this writer remarks, that the men and women 
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indulge excessively in eating sweetmeats. He adds—“ The 
passion for smoking is no less universal among’ persons of all 
ranks in both sexes. The ladies and other white women 
smoke only in their houses, a decency not observed by wo- 
men of the other castes or by the men, who regard neither 
time nor place. They use slender rolls made of the leaves 
of tobacco, (i.e. segars;) and the women have a particular me- 
thod of inhaling the smoke. They put the lighted part of 
the roll into the mouth, and there continue it a long time 
without its being quenched, or the fire incommoding them. 
A compliment paid to those for whom they profess a kind- 
ness, is to light their tobacco and hand it to them. To re- 
fuse this civility would be considered as a piece of rudeness 
not easily digested; they, therefore, are cautious not to offer 
this compliment unless to those who are in the habit of 
smoking.” 

The principal traits of this picture of female manners, agree 
in substance with the accounts of more recent Columbian 
travellers. : 

Mollien, who visited this country in 1822 and 1823, tells us, 
that the ladies enjoy a great deal of freedom. “ Far from being 
confined within iron gratings, diversions, balls, visits, every thing 
is permitted them, without their having to fear the control of their 
husbands, who rarely are seen in their company.”—They have 
beautiful heads of hair, sometimes very light, but in general of a 
brown colour. “ At Panama, they form it into two tresses, which 
hang down on their shoulders; at Carthagena, they arrange it 
in thick tufts on the front of the head, where it is generally 
fastened by a tortoise-shell comb, and flowers of different co- 
lours are artfully mixed with it. In some parts of the Cor- 
dillera, the ladies fasten in their hair shining insects, called 
cucuyos, the lustre of which, is superior to that of the eme- 
rald.”—“ The costume{of the women of the Cordillera is very 
original. When they go abroad, they wear a black silk pet- 
ticoat, which is sufficiently close to shew their form;* a piece 
of blue cloth thrown over the head, and falling in a trian- 
gular shape down to the waist, is contrived to hide the arms, 
which are always bare: no part of the face being to be seen 





* This article of dress seems to be the same with the pollera, mentioned 
by Ulloa. 
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except the nose and eyes. Above this mantilla, they put on a 
hat with a shallow crown and a broad brim. The women of 
the coast gradually renounce the elegant costume of the An- 
dalusians, to adopt that of the English ladies.” 

The Columbian women have vo great love for each other: 
party spirit is not the only cause of this antipathy. Envy, 
the rivalry of rank, fortune, origin, caste, diffuse in society 
a spirit of hatred, which is not at first observed amidst the 
caresses which they lavish on each other, and which shews 
the great art of the people of the hot countries in dissi- 
mulation. But when two female friends, if there be any such, 
open their hearts to each other, then their neighbours are 
sacrificed without mercy; they exhaust all the sarcasms of 
slander. This is a kind of conversation natural enough to 
women who seldom go out, and pass their days in turning 
over a book, which ennui makes them throw aside twenty 
times, or in braiding their hair, or in reclining on a bed and 
smoking a segar.” 

This traveller, upon the whole, gives ‘an unfavourable ac- 
count of the ladies of Columbia. In general, their education 
is extremely superficial. Though they have a natural taste 
for music, very few of them are able to sing or play on 
any instrument. Yet they are quick of apprehension, learn- 
ing with facility; and deficient in taste, judgement, and ap- 
plication, rather than in talent. Their morals are by no 
means superior to their manners. Female delicacy, the best 
safeguard of female virtue, is here unknown. The girls are 
educated in convents, where they learn nothing but reading 
and writing, and enter the world at the age of fifteen, with 
few ideas and no principles to enable them to sustain, with 
respectability, the situation in society for which they are des- 
tined. To this picture of Columbian manners, we may add 
the account which Mr, Caldcleugh gives of the ladies of Peru, 
which corresponds in its principal traits with the foregoing 
statements.—The dress Mr. Caldcleugh describes in the same 
manner as Ulloa and Mollien. He relates an anecdote of an 
Englishman at Lima, who observing a remarkably fine figure 
in the street, determined to find out her residence. He fol- 
lowed her down several streets, and as she entered her house 
she threw back her manto, and to his great disappointment 
discovered a black face. “The hair,” he says “ is ornamented 
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with flowers, and a black veil thrown back on the head. 
The manners of the ladies are extremely agreeable, and they 
are as kind and attentive to foreigners as the Spanish women 
every where shew themselves. In their persons they are 
extremely cleanly, taking the cold bath several times a day; 
although it must be confessed that they smoke a little, and 
occasionally take snuff. They get rid of the unpleasantness 
which attends the furmer operation by chewing paper. It is 
not unusual for them to smoke a little at the theatre, but 
they always chuse small cigars, and placing their fan before 
them, retire to the back of the box. This custom may, there- 
fore, be considered on the wane. The heat of the climate dis- 
poses them chiefly to sedentary amusements. People of rank 
rise early, and their slaves bring them directly a light break- 
fast of chocolate and fruit; sometimes, however, stewed meat 
is added. Dinner takes place about two o’clock, and consists 
of excellent fish, and meat dressed in a variety of ways, and 
highly seasoned. The siesta follows until six o’clock; and about 
nine, a cup of chocolate forms their supper.” M. J. 
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ANECDOTE. 


To show what great events spring from trivial causes, it 
may be observed, that the public are indebted to a most 
trifling incident for the greatest part of Mr. Guy’s (the 
founder of the hospital that goes by his name) immense for- 
tune being applied to charitable uses. Guy had a maid-ser- 
vant whom he agreed to marry; and preparatory to his nup- 
tials, he had ordered the pavement before his door to be 
mended, so far as to a particular stone which he had marked. 
The maid, while her master was out, innocently looking on 
the paviours at work, saw a broken place they had not re- 
paired, and mentioned it to them; but they told her, that Mr. 
Guy had directed them not to go so far. “ Well,” says she, 
‘do you mend it; tell him I bid you, I know he will not 
be angry.” It happened, however, that the poor girl presumed 
too far over her wary lover, with whom the charge of a few 
shillings extraordinary,turned the scale entirely against her; 
for Guy, enraged to find his orders exceeded, renounced the 
matrimonial scheme, and built hospitals in his old age. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE EXPEDITION TO RUSSIA, undertaken by 
the Emperor Napoleon, in the year 1612. By Geverat Count Pair 
pe Secur, 2 vols. 8vo. 1825.—Count Louis de Segur, the father of the 
author of this work, was we believe, one of the old French Noblesse who 
became attached to tke Imperial Court of Buonaparte. The situation and 
connections of Count Philip de S. therefore afforded him ample opportu- 
nities for collecting materials for the present work. Few events within 
the range of modern history, are so important in their nature and conse- 
quences as the Russian campaign of the French Emperor: an account of 
that momentous transaction by a contemporary writer, well qualified to do 
justice to the subject, cannot therefore but be highly interesting as wel! 
as instructive. 

A VISIT TO GREECE, &c. By Rev. G. Waddington, 4to.—The 
efforts for freedom now making in Greece, are calculated to excite curiosity, 
with regard to the present state of that country; and a great number of 
publications have recently issued from the press, more or less adapted to 
gratify the public taste. Among these Mr. Waddington’s book is o: ¢ of 
the most respectable. It contains among other information, interesting 
memoirs of Odusseus, Colocotroni, and several more of the Greek leaders. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTESS DE GENLIS, illustrative of the 
History of the Eighteenth and Nineteeth Centuries. Written’ by herself, 
2 vols, 12mo. 1825. 

Madame de Genlis, after having for a long series of years amused and 
instructed the world by her writings, has at length, after the example of 
her countrymen, published her own “ Memoirs.” With the circles of litera- 
ture and fashion, this lady was intimately acquainted ; and of the interest- 
ing information which she communicates, relative to herself and her con- 
temporaries, we shall take an early opportunity to select some passages for 
our miscellany, The volumes before us form the first portion of this amu- 
sing biography ; the second and third volumes of which are promised next 
month. 

THE DIARY OF HENRY TEONGE, 8vo.—The author of this work 
was a Chaplain in the Navy, in the reign of Charles II. He visited, during 
his professional service, many countries bordering on the Mediterranean ; 
of which, as well of his own adventures, and those of his companions, he 
has left us a pleasing, though somewhat quaint and antiquated, narrative, 
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TRAVELS, Xc. 

TRAVELS in the TIMANANNE, KOORANKO, and SOOLIMA 
COUNTRIES, in WESTERN AFRICA. By Major Alexander Gordon 
Laing, 8vo. Many travellers, within the last thirty years, have explored 
the previously unknown regions of Africa. Major Laing is one of the 
last, though not the least meritorious of those Geographical inquirers, 
through whose means we may expect in time to be furnished with authentic 
accounts of the Terra Incognita of the o!d world. 

A STATISTICAL AND COMMERCIAL HISTORY of the KING- 
DOM OF GUATERNALA, &c. By Don Domingo Juarros. Translated 
by Lieut. J. Bailey, with maps, 8vo.— This volume is the production of a 
native of the Spanish American colonies ; and we notice it as a work re- 
plete with information, at present particularly interesting. 


NOVELS. 
TREMAINE; or the Man of Refinement, 1825, 3 vol@. 12mo.—We 
have in this novel the history of a misanthrope, ‘an epicurean disgusted 
with the world, and retreating from its follies, to muse over and condemn 
them. In his retirement he meets with characters and adventures, which 
gradually influence his feelings, and lead him to a more correct estimate of 
human nature and society. The style and language of this work deserve 
praise ; and some skill is shewn by the author in the delineation of charac- 
ters ; but the details of the story are common-place, and they are not com- 
bined in such a manner as to compensate for their general insignificance. 

HANS OF ICELAND, 12mo.—This is a second-hand tule of terver, 
in other words, an imitation of a French romance of the horrible species. 
It is well told, and is illustrated with plates from the designs of George 
Cruikshank. 

THE SISTERS OF NANSFIELD; a Tale for young women, 2 vols. 
12mo. 

THE ABDUCTION ; or the Adventures of Major Sarney, 3 vols. 
12mo. 

TALES OF ARDENNES. By Derwent Conway, 12mo. 

SMILES AND TEARS, 12mo. 

These’ four works are readable productions, which may aid those who 
have nothing else to do, in the tedious operation of time-killing. In look- 
ing over such books, we often feel inclined to parody a malicious line of a 
celebrated satirist, and exclaim— 

“‘ Most Novels have no character at all,” 


POETRY. 
THE COLOSSAL STATUE OF WILLIAM WALLACE;; a Poem, 
By an Under-graduate of Oxford, Svo,—This short poem was written on 
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occasion of the erection of a monumental statue of the Scottish Hero, by 
the Earl of Buchan, in the vicinity of his seat at Dryburgh Abbey. As a 
poet, the author is an imitator of Walter Scott ; and by no means an unsuc: 
cessful one. 

THE SONGS OF DEARDRS, translated from the Irish, with other 
poems. By Thomas Stott, esq. 8vo.—We do not find faults or beauties 
very thickly interspersed amidst the verses of Mr. Stott; which seem to 
have been written for his own amusement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES; or a Series of Essays, Comic Tales, 
and Fugitive Vagaries, now first collected. By one of the authors of the 
“« Rejected Addresses.” 1825, 3 vols. 12mo. 

There is a vast deal of amusement, and no lack of instruction in these 
volumes. When we state that the pieces they contain are in general by no 
means unworthy of the reputation of their author, it cannot be necess ry 
to say more in their commendation. Some ingenious observations on the 
relative situation of women in society, appear to us so interesting, that we 
have presented them to our readers, in the present number. 


Entelligence relatibe to Literature and the Arts. 


Music.—Several ancient musical instruments have, not long since, been 
discovered in a Benedictine monastry in Italy. Among them is a kind of 
harp made of ivory, with golden wires, and ornamented with diamonds. 
There is also an antique pipe, to which are tied several rare and valuable 
medals. 

Fenelon.—A manuscript work of the celebrated author of Telemachus, 
has recently been found in the archives of the establishment of St. Anne, 
in the town of Cambray. 

Mrs. Barbauld, widow of the late Rev. M. Barbauld, and sister of the 
late Dr. John Aikin,) a lady well known for her literary talents, died on 
the 9th inst. aged 82. 

Madame Krudener, a famous German fanatic, is said to have died latel y 
in the Crimea. 


The Album of Mademoiselle le Normond, a noted French Fortane- 
teller, is announced for publication at Paris. It is called, in the pros- 
pectus, a precious collection of secret memoirs, literary miscellanies, and 
letters, of celebrated persons, &c. 

A third volume of the memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq. will shortly be 
published hy Mr. Upcott. 

Among works in the press is one intitled, “ Forty Years of the World; 
ur Sketches and Tales of a Soldier's Life ;’ by the author of Fifteen Years’ 
Residence in India, 
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Sucn have been the variety and importance of the recent proceedings 
in Parliament, as to render it impossible, within our limited space, to 
afford more than a slight review of their general scope and tendency. 
The bill for the suppression of unlawful societies, levelled against the 
Irish Catholic Association, was read a third time in the House of Lords, 
and passed, on the 7th of this month. If this measure of his Majesty’s 
ministers, is calculated to disappoint the too sanguine expectations of a 
part of our fellow-snbjects, in the sister island, the general course of the 
domestic policy of our rulers, must command the gratitude of the public. 
The financial statement, made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
lately, in the House of Commons, affords a flattering prospect of our 
political resources and advantages. From a comparison of the probable 
produce of the taxes and national expenditure for the last of three follow- 
ing years, Mr. Robinson calculated that there would be a surplus revenue 
of mere than four millions. Hence it appears, that a reduction of the 
existing taxes may be effected, in accomplishing which, it will be the 
object of the minister to remove those imposts which press most heavily 
on the labouring classes of society, and to repeal such duties as have a 
tendency to check the freedom of trade, or lay restraints on the manu- 
factures of the country. 

While we have so much reason to congratulate the public on our domes- 
tic prosperity, it must be acknowledged that the state of affairs abroad, is 
less favourable. Accounts have been received from Calcutta, dated in 
November iast, from which we learn, that an unfortunate spirit of discon- 
tent and insubordination had manifested itself among the native troops 
in the East India Company’s service. A regiment of seapoys, under 
orders to march to Rangoon, ‘became mutinous, and refused to obey their 
officers, in consequence of which, it was thought necessary to attack them 
with artillery, when many were killed, and the remainder fled, or were 
taken prisoners. This is, at all events, a most unpleasant affair, and it 
shews that the utmost prudence will be requisite on the part of the 
British Indian authorities. The war with the Burmese continues to be 
carried on without any very decisive advantage on either side, though the 
events are rather in our favour; Sir Archibald Campbell having taken 
some small towns and for's on the coast of Ava, and destroyed some 
fire-rafts that were sent against him by the enemy. The Kent East India- 
man, which sailed from the Downs, lately, caught fire, on the 1st, inst. 
while passing across the Bay of Biscay, and was destroyed. She had 
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642 persons on board, 557 of whom were saved by the exertions of the 
crew and passengers of the Cambria, a vessel in the services of the Anglo- 
Mexican Mine Company. 

Domestic Events.—William Probert, who was so notoriously impli- 
cated in the shocking murder, for which John Thurtell was executed, 
was recently brought to Bow-street, charged with horse-stealing, and was 
committed to Newgate, for trial. A younger brother of Thurtell has 
since appeared at the same office, on account of his having taken away a 
watch from a public-house, where he called for refreshment. The charge 
was dismissed, and the accused, (who bitterly complained of the prejudice 
which the fate of his unhappy relative excited against him,) has since 
been appointed Master at Arms, on board an East Indiaman, having 
previously been in the sea service. A most melancholy circumstance 
has occurred at Eton College. The Hon. F. A. Cooper, son of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, having had a school-boy quarrel with a fellow-collegian, 
the son of Colonel Wood, they agreed to decide their dispute by a 
pugilistic contest. The youths fought for two hours, when Mr. Cooper 
fell senseless, and was carried to his lodgings, where he soon died. A 
coroner’s inquest was held, and a verdict of ‘ Manslaughter” returned 
by the Jury ; in consequence of which, Mr. Wood and his second appeared 
to take their trial at Aylesbury Assizes. No witnesses appeared against 
them, and they were discharged. At the same Assizes, Charles Lynn 
was tried for the marder of Abraham Hogg, on Whaddon Chace, and 
convicted of having committed the crime, under the influence of Insanity. 
The body of a female, very fashionably dressed, was found floating in 
the Paddington canal. It proved that the deceased was a woman called 
Mrs. Crowder, who, a year or two ago, kept her carriage, and lived in 
style, near Portman Square, frequenting the saloons of the theatres, and 
other places of fashionable dissipation. Captain John Conolly, an 
officer in the army, destroyed himself on the 9th, inst., at Lambeth, by 
blowing out his brains with a pistol. The deceased, who was nearly 
seventy years of age, had recently married a young lady of sixteen. 

On the 16th, Daniel Reynier Esq. a gentleman of large properry, 
residing at Highbury, was found dead, in a pond at Finchley. An 
investigation before the coroner took place, from which it appeared pro- 
bable that Mr. R. had laboured under insanity, and committed suicide. 

Colonel Berkley having taken offence at some statements lately pub- 
lished in the Cheltenham Journal, called on the editor, and horsewhipped 
him. The Committee for Building New Churches having applied to Sir Wm. 
Curtis, for permission to erect a new chnich in Tottenham, that munificent 
character readily gave his unqualified assent.—A few days afterwards, how- 
ever, he informed them, that he should expect the parish, at their own ex- 
pence, to provide a vault large enough for himself, and desccndants. 

Several women appeared lately at Union Hall, to lodge complaints 
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seem 
against a barber, who had contrived to cheat them of their flowing tresses, 


rhe weakness of the complainants, was at least equal to the roguery of the 
accused, whom the magistrate promised to punish in case he should be 
caught.—A strange case lately occurred at Marlborough-street Police- 
Office, of a black woman who pretended, by magical arts, to find out the 
person who had stolen a £10 note, lost by a gentleman’s servant in Berke- 
ley-square. Another servant, accused of the theft, lodged a complaint 
against the conjuror, who was sent to the tread-mill. 








THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


A Farce entitled ‘ Change Partners,” was performed at this house for 
the first time, on the 10th.—Mr. Kean appeared in the Tragedy of Othello, 
on the 26th, when the threatre was excessively crowded, from an expecta- 
tion that he would take his final leave of the stage. At the conclusion of 
the play, however, Mr. Kean came forward, and thanked the audience for 
their support, stating that he should perform again in the early part 
of July. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

A new melo-drama, called ‘‘The Father and Son, or the Rock of La 
Charbonniere,” was exhibited at this theatre, the beginning of this month. 
The story of this piece is sufficiently horrible, and is founded on an event 
said to have happened not long since in France. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA. 
Mr. Marruews has presented a new entertainment at this house, which: 
he calls his “‘ Memorandum-Book,” Like every thing which he exhibits, 
it is extremely amusing ; but to be properly appreciated, it must be seen. 


_DIORAMA., 
A new exhibition of a most excellent painting of Holyreod Chapel, 
has just been opened at the Diorama. 


EGYPTIAN TOMB. 

Mns. Betzont, widow of the enterprizing traveller who discovered the 
ancient Sepulchre at Thebes in Egypt, has fitted up]a fac-simile of the 
Egyptian tomb, in Leicester Square, which will be exhibited on the 4th of 
April, to the public. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR APRIL, 1825. 





OPERA DRESS. 

A ware dress of erépe lisse over a white satin slip: the 
bottom of the dress is finished with a border of leaves, sur- 
mounted by three waved rouleaux of white satin, brought to 
the front of the waist in a sloping direction. It is completed 
by a double-wadded hem, edged with narrow white satin. 
The body is plain, and surmounted round the bust by a double 
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y cape of crépe lisse, edged with satin: the sleeves are full, and ii 
y of the same material, confined by narrow pipings.—White kid ab, 
q } gloves and satin shoes. Ne 
y : Heap-press—The hair is brought round the face in large iF 
j , - Parisian curls: a blue turban of crépe lisse, finished with folds / 
4 y i of amber, of the same material, and surmounted by a plume Te 
j y ; of feathers, confined with a diamond broach. With this dress ty i 
j 1, i is worn an elegant blue mantle of satin, lined and trimmed | en 
i with fur, completed by a large falling cape, and finished round | th 
y | the edge with the same material. ay 
: y j | MORNING DRESS. | He 
Y ) A press of brown gros de Naples, made high to the throat: | Hy 
< 5 Hi 


the body is brought in folds, and confined by a broad belt 
round the waist; the sleeves are very full and confined at the 
wrists by narrow bands; between each is a full puffing of gros La 
de Naples, edged with narrow pipings of levantine; the border a 
of the dress is finished by a broad wadded hem, and sur- te 
| mounted by a full puffing of the same material, confined at 
regular distances, with pipings of levantine. A cap of fine 
Urling’s lace, is brought low over the forehead, and confined ih: 
under the chin with a small brooch. On each side is a small ' 
moss-rose. The hair is arranged in fall curls, and parted in 
the centre of the forehead. 1a 














For these elegant dresses we are indebted to the taste of Wt 
Miss Prerpoint, Edward-street, Portman-square; and for the 
Head-dresses, to Mr. Cottey, Bishopsgate-street within. 
x3 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


Very little change: is yet observable in promenade dress. 
Mantles and pelisses still continue to be trimmed with fur. 
Several spencers have appeared for walking costume: they 
are of velvet, and a sash worn with them, of variegated co- 
fours, confined round the waist by a steel buckle on the left 
side. Carriage cloaks are now worn without hoods, and in 
their stead are two capes of a large size, surmounted by a 
standing-up collar. Pelisses and spencers are frequently seen 
without collars, and a large collar of fine Urling’s lace, or 
richly embroidered muslin, completes the dress. Frills are 
now seldom worn. 


Black velvet hats still continue the prevailing mode; they 
are now tastefully trimmed with spring flowers. Some dark 
green velvet bonnets, with feathers of the same colour, are 
greatly admired. Bonnets of auricula-brown watered gros de 
Naples, are very fashionable for the promenade; they are trimmed 
with a mixture of ribands and spring flowers. A few black 
satin bonnets, decorated with feathers, have also made their 
appearance. 


Several elegant novelties in spring fashions have been sub- 
mitted to our notice, which we shall endeavour accurately to 
describe to our fair readers. First,—A_ pelisse of pale lavender 
levantine, lined with white: the trimming consists of a beau- 
tiful rich sable fur round the bottom of the skirt and down 
the fronts; the collar and cuffs to correspond. The back and 
skirt are of one piece, which, of course, is full, and the waist 
formed by a broad belt. Second,—A pelisse of a beautiful 
tea-green gros de Naples: the edge of the skirt is finished with 
a wadded hem, and is fastened down the front with silk 
buttons; above the hem is placed a double fold, in bias, which 
is continued up the front on each side of the buttons; the 
body is full, back and front, the fullness on the shoulder con- 
fined by silk cordings. It has a double pelerine cape, cut so 
as to exhibit the front of the dress, finished with a broad belt 
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and buckles. The sleeves are cut very full at the top of the 
shoulder, the fulness gradually falling off towards the wrist, 
and confined round the cuff by a double cord and tassel. 
This is the newest pelisse which has made its appearance 
since the commencement of the spring, and will not fail to 
excite admiration. 











A dress of soft satin, of a violet colour, is much admired fox 
evening dress. It is trimmed at the border by a full broad 
rouleau, with two rows of stiffened pipe trimming, composed of 
tulle, entwined with white satin. The body is quite plain, the 
sleeves short and full, with no other ornament than a simple 
plaiting of blond next the arm. Over the back and bust is worn 


a pelerine of blond, of a rich and splendid pattern. ei 

, i 
. ° ° | ie? 

The only novelty we have seen in dinner dresses, is a gown thf 

of lilac gros de Naples. The corsage, made to the shape, and 1 She 


square across the bust, is ornamented with a narrow rouleau 
of satin; beneath is a row of tabs, which fall low upon the breast, 











’ and are edged with narrow blond. The trimming at the bottom . 
of the dress, consists of two very full rouleaux of tulle, of the 
same colour, ornamented with satin leaves, edged with narrow th bie 
| blond lace. ae : 
; We have seen a ball-dress of white silk, tastefully ornamented it 
with lilies and roses, which had a most charming effect. The | Hy 
. roses were grouped in full clusters in garland festoons, which hi 1 
) seemed supported by the lily. A favourite mode of trimming Hh fe 
. evening dresses of gros de Naples, is with large bunches of ie 
_ leaves, formed of satin, and tied together in upright bouquets. i if 
i 
, The most general way of arranging the hair is in forming the ii My 
4 tresses into full clusters of large curls ; an Apollo’s knot, formed | i 
t of broad plaits, is wound round, composed of the long locks be- | i i 
| hind, and brought forward on the summit of the head. Small A 
h caps of blond, ornamented with spring flowers, are universal in , 
k home costume. | hi 
h . 
e The favourite colours are, spring green, Indian rose, Spanish ‘t 
. vrown, violet, and purple. be 
0 j / ; 
it ' | 
a | 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


——— 


Mant es are still worn for the carriage and promenade dress : 
some of these are of black satin, lined, trimmed, and embroi- 
dered with striking colours. A pelisse of purple velvet, trimmed 
with swansdown or chinchilla, is greatly admired: it is made to 
resemble a round dress, fastening down the skirt imperceptibly ; 
it is finished round the border with a narrow row of fur; the 
sleeves are close to the arm, and very full on the shoulders, con- 
fined round with a band of chinchilla; a large collar falls 
over, trimmed with the same fur, and surmounted by a triple 
frill of lace. At the Opera, a new mantle has made its appear- 
ance ; it is of fine cachemire, of a mignionette-leaf green colour ; 
it is tastefully worked round with black floize silk, in embossed 
embroidery, and at the border of the double cape ; at the corners 
are sprigs of foliage ; the embroidery of glossy black on the light 
green has a powerful efiect. 


Bonnets of black velvet and black satin, are now adorned with 
spring flowers. A new hat has made its appearance, somewhat 
resembling that of the Pamela. It is of violet coloured velvet, 
with bows of the same; about an inch from the edge of the 
brim, on the lining, is a fluting of white blond; and the hat is 
tied with blond lappets. 


Ball dresses of white erépe lisse are trimmed at the border 
with two triple rows of satin rouleauz, set on in serpentine 
waves, the upper row ornamented by bouquets of blue fancy 
flowers: the corsage is made plain, except being trimmed down 
the bust with rows of double rouleaux separate, and which, from 
the tucker to the girdle, form a sheaf; this dress is very be- 
coming. 

The hair of young ladies, in evening dress, is ornamented with 
flowers and beads ; turbans are also much worn: and toques, or- 
namented with marabout feathers.—The most fashionable colours 
are mignionette-leaf green, lilac, violet, blue, and amber. 
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THE 

APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
' AN APRIL STORM. 
I - By J. M. LACEY. 
ed oo 
to See, the pale beam of Phebus faintly shines, 
v3 That cloud approaching, blackens all the scene, 
he The sky-lark from his airy height declines, 
mn- And seeks for shelter on the flow’ry green. 
UIs Hush’d is the harmony so lately heard, 7 
ile Where yonder blackthorn spreads its early bloom, 4 
ir Mute is the song of each melodious bird, hi 
rs And all around is silent as the tomb. td 
” Darker and darker grows the troubled air, ; 
- The bosom feels involuntary fear; ee 
i Nature the same sensation seems to share, ff. 

As the advancing tempest hovers near. -° 
th The fleecy tenants of yon distant field, At, 
at Have by the hedge a partial shelter found; ie 
et, Nature has taught them thus to seek a shield, If . 
he When black and stormful clouds are flying round. Hai, if 
P Now the first heavy drop disturbs the lake, : We : 

Succeeding drops each other slowly chase ; Rie: 
er Whilst sweeping winds begin the leaves to shake. lie 
ne And soon the rain, increasing, falls apace. Hi if 
cy The distant hills now smoke with reeking rain, i Bj 
mn Now, quite obscur’d, they’re hidden from the sight ! i 1 
m Wild howls the blast across the delug’d plain, | i 
ol And falling blossoms shew its angry might. Lae 

Yet seldom long continues thus the storm, t j 
th The wind in gentle murmurs sinks to rest; 1 
or The rain abates, and Sol peeps forth to warm, (i 
rs And bid the blooming world once more be blest. 
No traces now remain, save where yon rill, | t 
Swell’d by the tempest to a torrent’s size, i 


Whose turbid waves its amplest banks o’erfil, F 
With rapid haste to join the ocean flies. 
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Or where the sparkling gem, from heav’n that came, 
Decks the mild cowslip, and, the primrose, pale, 

Or the sweet violet, that with humbler name, 
Diffuses fragrance o’er the verdant vale. 


These transient traces quickly disappear, 
And Nature’s universal joy is seen ; 
An April smile succeeds an April tear, 
And grateful gladness seems to deck the scene. 


Oh! may the storm of life as soon be o’er, 
When sad misfortune preys upon the mind; 

Oh! may the suff’rer feel his woes no more, 
But, after sorrow, softest soothings find. 


Like the spring season of the varying year, 
May sweetest pleasures bloom upon his way ; 
Be April sorrows all he’s doom’d to fear, 
And all his joys as long and light as May! 





THE ARAB. 


 AAad Aad 


He treads the burning waste, 
It is his native plain; 
Yet never shall its sand be traced 
By that bold foot again ; 
The Arab host no more shall greet him, 
The Arab wife no more shall meet him. 


He treads the burning waste, 
With pride upon his brow ; 
Yet ere that pain is farther traced, 
The daring will be low: 
The sand he treads on will be o’er him, 
His grave will be the earth that bore him. 


The fatal winds arise, 
The sandy columns join— 
A monstrous chain!—the earth and skies 
Its massy links combine. 
it comes in all the pomp of gloom, 
And leaves no traces of his tomb. 
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STANZAS. 


BY MRS. C. B. WILSON. 
Wuart recollections, fresh and green, 
Throng crowding o’er my brain, 
As gazing on each well-known scene 
Of childhood’s haunts again, 
I dream the fairy vision o’er, 
Of days that can return no more? 


The sunny hours of peaceful youth 
Arise, in bright array ; 

The glowing hopes of Love and Truth, 
Their early charms display ; 

And Memory fondly lingers v’er 

The days, that can return no more! 

How gladly would my heart exchange, 
Each crowded busy scene 

Of worldly strife, again to range 
These meadows fresh and green, 

With the same feelings as of yore, 

When my light footsteps traced them o'er! 


Ah! since those hours of early prime, 
How many a blight unkind, 

Borne on the chilling wing of time, 
Hath seard my heart and mind; 

‘Till my vex’d spirit pants to soar 

Where worldly cares shall wound no more ' 





ON HOPE. 


coocse 
Hai! Hope, fair daughter of the skies, 
The charm of whose seductive reign 
(sives wings to pleasure, as it flies, 
And plucks away the thorn from pain: 
Lulled on thy bosom to repose, 
How sweetly sleep our mortal cares ! 
And oh! if pleasure be a rose, 
Hope is the sweetest bud it bears 
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Man’s shatter’d bark thine anchor stays, 
Till the rude storm has o’er him blown ; 
And thy bright star still lends its rays 
When fortune, friends, and all are flown: 
Tho’ frightful darkness gathers round, 
Thy light the wanderer’s path can cheer ; 
Nor would hell’s self a hell be found, 
But that thou never enterest there. 











Of love the tenderest nurse confest, 
To thee the infant passion clings ; 
And, fed at thy propitious breast, 
With life’s invigorating springs, 
It finds at length, when quitting thee, 
Possession’s warmest vow to meet, 
Fondled on thy maternal knee, 
Its bliss was often more complete. 


























()! Hope, ’tis thine o’er present ill, 
Thy magic ray of light to pour ; 
And the dark future brighten still, 
With pictured scenes of joy in store. 
E’en when the soul exhausted yields, 
In that last hour when life must cease, 
The dream of thine Elysian fields, 
Makes death itself a pledge of peace. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications from Jerome—I. King—Sarah—D. D. D.—and Cavan Hat, 
are received. 


We are greatly obliged by the note from Woburn.place, with its inclosures. 
Mr. Lacey's former contribution was duly received, and will be inserted. 
Lonisa’s favours are always acceptable. 
When shall we hear further from K——, 
‘‘ Nanny Ormond” will appear in our next Numher. 

ERRATA. 


In the Prize Essay in our last Number, p. 139, line 6 from the botiom fo 
‘Leo. XIP.” read “ Leo. X.” 


P. 14%, line 18. for “ York of Lancaster,” read“ York and Lancas‘er.” 
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